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iT Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 
‘ ' 
j \ \e Be But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both think 
ee U.S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 


SAYS BOB: “‘They’re swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome present. 
Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 

And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank or 

post office in the U.S.A.” 

BOB AND BING (together): ““This Christmas, why not give the 
finest gift of all—U.S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gift of all ... U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


| Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Is Man Bent Upon Suicide? 


SAMPLE. Two years after Hiroshima, these 


T IS a strange paradox that we read 

of U.N. efforts to fashion a world 
order in which nations may live at 
peace with each other, and at the same 
time read of the developments of new 
and terrifying weapons of war. Weap- 
ons whose power to kill and destroy is 
a thousand times greater than anything 
ever before contemplated. 

That America is just as zealous as 
any other nation in its search for more 
destructive weapons is no reflection on 
its sincerity. The world has been given 
ample evidence of our peaceful inten- 
tions and our anxiety to establish a 
sane world. A British statesman char- 
acterized our offer to give up our se- 
crets of atomic bomb manufacture as a 
magnificent gesture unmatched in his- 
tory. But the will to peace is no guar- 
antee against attack. An unarmed paci- 
fist would have little chance of survival 
against an armed maniac bent on mur- 
der. 

For there are nations whose ac- 
tions make it apparent that the One 
World that war-weary people every- 
where had so hopefully visualized is, 
temporarily at least, a mirage. 


* * * 


So the race for death-dealing 
methods goes on. We have no alterna- 
tive but to keep up with the rest and 
keep our powder dry, but it is an insane 
race. A race toward world suicide. For 
the atomic bomb opened the door to 
a new chamber of horrors that will 
likely make the next war truly a war 
to end wars. It can end us all. 

Toward the end of the recent war, 
even standard explosive bombs used by 
the British and set to burst deep be- 
neath the surface of the target sent off 
shock waves that crumpled a tunnel 
far below where the bomb exploded. 

The publication of a report by our 
Army research experts on the possible 
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A-bomb scars portend a fearsome future. 


use of radioactive gas in warfare adds 
more horror to contemplation of future 
war. Deadly radioactive materials would 
fall like rain, silently, upon an attacked 
city, whose inhabitants would be un- 
aware of their doom. The homes and 
factories would not be leveled, as with 
an atomic bomb, but the inhabitants 
would perish, and the enemy could oc- 
cupy the city without resistance when 
the radioactivity had disappeared. 


* * * 


More frightening, however, is 
the statement made by Rear Adm. Ellis 
M. Zacharias, USN (retired), who 
wrote recently in United Nations World 
magazine, that there are today, aside 
from the atomic bomb, weapons “that 
could wipe the last vestige of human, 
animal and vegetable life from the face 
of the earth. . .. These weapons exist. 
They are being manufactured right 
now. ... They are not an American 
monopoly. Several nations are known 
to have them.” He also stated that the 
U.S. has perfected an atom bomb 50 
times more destructive than those that 
leveled Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

He further asserted that Russia is 
seeking military uses of cosmic rays, 
and pushing the development of rock- 
ets; Great Britain is working on guided 
missiles; and the U.S. has a secret bio- 
logical weapon employing the use of 
germs sprayed from rockets or air- 
planes. “These modern  weay ons,” 
Zacharias said, “permit the waging of 
intercontinental war from long dis- 
tances. They are designed to destroy 
life in enormous areas.” 

With such horrible weapons at 
man’s disposal, war could practically 
wipe out the human race. But, if man 
is clever enough to devise such ways of 
killing, why cannot the same ingenuity 
devise a way of living—at peace with 
his neighbor? 












$1.50 IMPERIAL 
Billiard Shape 


The Honey-Lined Pipe 
that’s fresh from the start 


Real bee’s honey is used m the¥ 


Honey-Treatment of every Yello-Bole A 
Pipe. As you smoke, the honey treat- Q 
ment mellows the ‘‘cake:’ This action con- 
tinues to keep your smoking mild and 
pleasant. You don’t have to “break in” 
these pipes. It takes over 100 operations 
to make a Yello-Bole Pipe, and every 
Yello-Bole is honey-sealed to protect the 
honey-treatment. Look for the seal when 
you buy. Ask your dealer for the pipe with 
the famous Honey Seal. It’s Yello-Bole. 


Meet the Honey Girl, See 
her picture on display when 
you buy your 


RODS, Yello-Bole 
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Don't forget this 
seal. It keeps the 
honey treatment fresh. 
KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pipe-Makers Since 1851 
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“... IMAGINE ME dancing with a scare- 
crow! Hope somebody cuts in. How can a 
man be so careless about his hair? It’s 
straggly, unkempt, and . . . oh-oh—loose 
dandruff! He’s got Dry Scalp, all right. I’d 
better tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic...” 


Hair looks betver..: 
scalp feels betfer... 
when you check 


Oy Scalp 





HE TOOK HER TIP, and look at his hair now! 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much for 
you. Just a few drops a day, and you'll see 
an amazing improvement in the good looks 
of your hair. Checks loose dandruff, too. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Just the thing also 
with massage before shampooing. It gives 
double care . . . to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
than any other hair tonic 


| the great contribution was 1847. The cap- 


| tain was a boy at the time. 


Between 


Ourselves 





Grid Echoes: Massillon [‘““How He- 
roes Are Made,” Nov. 5] is not the only 
town with an impressive football record. 

Davis Joint Union High School, Yolo 
County, Cal., also has an impressive rec- 
ord.. In 16 years of league competition 
the Davis “Blue Devils” have won 134 of 
162 games, losing 20 and tying 8. These 
figures are up to Oct. 28, 1947. The coach, 
Dewey Holden, is largely responsible for 
this record. This is not a large school, 
either . . . about 140 enrollment. 

Donald Rickter, a Davis Senior, 
Davis, Cal. 


« « « I was born and raised at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. That town became famous 
50 years ago (1897) when my brother was 
on the high school team. He is still a very 
active man living at Riverside, Cal. 

Sam Hankins, Youngstown, Ohio. 


e ¢ ¢ Read your article on Massil- 
lon. We checked 52 straight wins for them 
[Massillon]. We have world’s record 
[ Tallassee Hi, 57 wins, no defeats, one tie 
since Oct. 3, 1941 to Oct. 31, 1947]. Give 
us plug, Bub. 

A. B. Dennis, East Tallassee, Ala. 


Pick Your Peak: In the Oct. 22 is- 
sue, page 62, appears the picture of a 
mountain you identify as Mt. Everest. 
According to a picture in the New Pic- 
torial Atlas of the World, it is Mt. Siniol- 
chu in Sikkim. The legend under this pic- 
ture says: “It is beyond all question the 
most beautiful of all known peaks of the 
world. Others surpass it in height, but 
they cannot show the clear precipitous 
majesty of this needle summit of Sikkim.” 
Also the National Geographic Society 
maps list Mt. Everest having but 29,002 
ft. instead of 29,141 ft. by PATHFINDER. 
John Uffman, Los Angeles, Cal. 
[Other mountain fanciers’ letters con- 
firm Reader Uffman’s correction, shattering 
PATHFINDER’s faith in picture services’ cap- 
tions.—Ed.] 


Screwy? You say: “Bolts will not 
hold a political party together [Bypaths, 
Sept. 24].” 

Neither will nuts. 

John Allison, Bellaire, Ohio. 


Sees Through It: This idea of spik- 
ing a doughy doughnut [““The Hole Truth,” 
Oct. 22] on any sharp object, let alone a 
wheel’s spoke is rather impractical, don’t 
you think? Here is an article I picked up 
about 10 years ago: 

“An old New England sea captain, 
one Hanson Gregory, gave the modern 
American doughnut its hole. The date of 


“Watching his mother fry doughnuts, 
he noticed that the centers of the cakes 
always seemed doughy, and suggested elim- 








inating this part before the cakes were 
cooked. Laughingly she followed the’sug- 
gestion, and the result was so satisfac- 
tory she never went back to the old way. 
Her method was copied by others till it 
spread over the whole country.” 

Besides, can you picture a stern old 
New England sea captain breeching disci- 
pline on his ship by being so immoderate 
in his eating habits, as your article states? 

Byron Cahaney, Dennison, Ohio. 


B for Boston: I wouldn’t question 
the Artists’ League of America [“Let’s 
Face It,” Oct. 22] on their selection of the 
10 most interesting “pans” in America, 
but I ask what on earth is Joe DiMaggio 


International 


EMBLEM MIX-UP. Joe (r) in borrowed uniform 
shown with his Boston Brother Dom. 


doing in that Brooklyn baseball cap? Or 
is it a Boston Red Sox cap? Maybe he’s 
been traded. Or is he wearing his brother 
Dom’s cap? 
Stanley Warren, American Broad- 
casting Co., New York. 

[Right, Joe borrowed Dom’s Boston Red 

Sox cap and suit when his Yankee uniform 


failed to arrive in time for an All-Star game. 
—Ed.] 


Tattoo Take-off: Your article “Take 
It Off” [Sept. 10], about “Prof.” Frank 
W. Liberty of Boston, who removes tat- 
toos was very interesting to me, and to 
other fellows who have acquired tattoos 
hastily. Would you please publish “Prof.” 
Liberty’s address? I’m coming home soon 
and would like to have a tattoo removed. 

Pvt. Thos. F. Johnson, % Post- 
master, San Francisco, Cal. 

[For the boys at “sea” about tattoo re- 
moval here is a comment—not necessarily 
endorsed by PATHFINDER—from “Prof.” Lib- 
erty: “Everyone’s skin is different. After re- 
moving tattoo marks on some a slight scar 
remains, on others a heavier scar. Cannot 
guarantee extent of scar. But my method 
leaves less scar than others. Tattooing itself 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 25. 
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To Catch and 
Hold Muskrats 


HE Muskrat is easy to catch, but he’s 

an “escape artist’. Be sure you catch 
him for keeps. Use the Victor No. 1 VG 
Stop Loss . . . designed especially to pre- 
vent loss and escape by wring-off. Get- 
away attempts are foiled by its auxiliary 
guard which moves high-up on the rat’s 
body... holds him in such a position 
that he is unable to twist free. 

Victor No. 1 VG is light, simple and 
safe to set. This is the trap professionals 
pick because it pays off. Try it. You'll 
catch more fur. Send for trapping manual 
“How to Catch more Fur”. It’s FREE! 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 244, Lititz, Pa. 


Victor™: 








For Quick Cough ~ 


Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother prob- 
ably used, but, for real results, it is still one of the 
most effective and dependable for coughs due to 
colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It's no trouble. Make a Syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup -.water for a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—it's so 
easy! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put uh ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of truly splendid cough medicine, and gives you 
about four times as much for your money. It keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick ac- 
tion. You cag feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
helps clear the air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 
Money refunded if not pleased in ey Ae 
The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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y 
scars up the tissues but because of coloring 
cannot be noticed.” Frank W. Liberty, Bos- 
ton Tattoo Studio, 14 Scollay Square, Boston, 
Mass.—Ed. ] 


European Recovery: I am flattered 
to have my photograph on your cover 
page [Oct. 22] but am even more pleased 
with your article on our plans for the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. It will 
help to fill the great need for a more gen- 
eral understanding of the foreign policy of 
this Government. 

G. Marshall, The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Shootin’ Arms: Re “Betsy Comes 
Back” [Americana, Oct. 8], I am quite 
sure I could easily identify “Old Betsy.” 
Many times I have had “Old Betsy” in my 
hands. John W. Crockett (a close friend 
of my family—Polks and Lauries) was a 
grandson of Davy Crockett. At that time 
(1907) John W. Crockett had possession 
of “Old Betsy”. ... He kept it in a glass 
case in the old State House in Little 
Rock, Ark., under lock and key. . . . I 
cannot believe “Old Betsy” has wandered 
into strange hands . . . or that John W. 
Crockett’s wife in Arkansas would ever 
sell, or give it away without publicity. ... 
Mrs. Crockett as I knew her would surely 
keep that rifle. . . for their daughter. 

Virginia Polk Laurie, San Ysidro, Cal. 


e ¢ ¢ The rifle which was deposited 
in the Alamo by me was definitely used in 
the defense of the Alamo, but whether it 
was one of David Crockett’s rifles or not, 
no one knows... . 

Beyond a doubt, David Crockett had 
several . . . rifles during his lifetime, but 
I doubt very much whether anyone can 
establish fhe fact that any rifle in existence 
today is the one [he used] in defense of 
the Alamo. 

Walter F. Siegmund, East Alton, JIl. 


e « « The gun which the “Young 
Men of Philadelphia” gave to Davy Crock- 
ett in 1834 is in my custody, where it was 
placed 36 years ago by the late John W. 
Crockett. 

Dallas T. Herndon, Arkansas History 
Commission, Department of Archives 
& History, Little Rock, Ark. 


Birthright: Why all this red tape 
about the food-saving situation and the 
Marshall Plan? Why could not a decent, 
clear emotional appeal have been made to 
us as adult Americans—facing a crisis and 
eager to cooperate? 

As it is, one gets the feeling that mo- 
tives are mixed—that the conflict between 
the greedy and the humane is a stumbling 
block and that little is being accomplished. 
We would not have received these im- 
pressions if the truth had been presented 
instead of this “don’t tell ’em anything” 
applied psychology. 

Esther L. Patton, Mountain Grove, 

Mo. 


e Brief letters and photos from. readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 











“When Acid 
Indigestion 
tries to crab 


our act, we 
take TUMS!” 





| “YES,” says Costello, 


“never any question about who's on 
first with relief. If?'s Tums!” 


Sure, Tums are always first—so handy, 
so dependable whenever acid indiges- 
tion strikes! Just one or two tasty Tums 
not only neutralize excess acid almost 
instantly —Tums also coat the stomach 
with protective medication, so relief 
is more prolonged. Tums settle sour 
stomach, relieve gas, heartburn and 
that bloated feeling in seconds. No 
soda in Tums—no raw, harsh alkali— 
so no risk of overalkalizing and irritat- 
ing your delicate stomach. No mixing 
or stirring, either—Tums are easy to 
take as candy mints. And when you 
can’t sleep because of acid upset, don’s 
count sheep—count on Tums for a 
ood night's rest. Get genuine Tums 
or the tummy. Nothing bandier, . 
nothing swrer, nothing faster! 


Wht and day, at home % 
away, always Carry Tutn>* 
10¢ 





TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 


laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable NR 
(Nature’s Remedy). Caution: Take only as di- 
rected. Get a 25c box today. 
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WILLIAMS 


L0 


I 


MATI 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


() 


FOR USE IN THE HOUSES IT WILL MANUFACTURE 


For the name of your nearest Williams Oil-O-Matic Dealer, consult the classified section of 


your telephone directory under "Oil Burners" or write to the factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 
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Crosby says it goes just that way. 


BING! 


If I make one movie a year at my 
$100,000 contract figure, taxes leave me 
$40,000. If I make four a year for $400,- 
000, as my contract permits, I will also 
make about $40,000. Which would you 
do?—Bing Crosby, movie actor. 


You ask me whether I am a member 
of the Screen Writers Guild. I said next 
you will ask my religion. Now you ask 
me whether I am a member of the Com- 
munist party. Again I say: Next you will 
ask my religion.—Albert Maltz, Holly- 
wood writer, before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


I advise you to repudiate the trial 
and boycott it . . . to instruct counsel to 
speak exclusively on the incompetency of 
the court from the point of view of ab- 
Stract law ... to utilize the trial as an 
agitational medium . . . to insist on the 
illegality of the trial—Nicolai Lenin, Jan. 
19, 1905. 


I don’t mind criticism. I always 
learn something about myself. — Mrs. 
Harry S. Truman. 


Yes, I think automobile prices in ’48 
will rise. Even if there is no increase in 
wages, certain engineering changes and 
cost of materials will make an increase 
necessary.—Charles E. Wilson, president, 
General Motors Corp. 


In my opinion, some sort of ration- 
ing should be set up for wheat, steel and 
perhaps lumber.—Sen. C. Douglas Buck 
(R.-Del.). 


The present waste-less-food cam- 
paign affords a golden opportunity for 
girth control. More people die by the 
spoon and fork than by the gun and 
sword.—Dr. Victor E. Levine, Creighton 
University School of Medicine. 


It is no mere folk-saying that the 
barns over the line in Pennsylvania are 
big and the houses are small, while those 
in Maryland are just the opposite; or that 
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| Delta Electric Co. 


Your Shoes 
are Showing! 









Shinola's scientific combination 
/ of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
d new-looking longer. 






flexible—an 






s easy to apply and eco- 


Shinola i i 
, buy. For good gro 
2 nomical to bUY ‘EM SHIN- 










ing cad longer wear — KEEP 


ING WITH SHINOLA. 
FREE fra, 


LAW BOOK | 


Write today for FREE book, “THE LAW - TRAINED 
MAN,” which shows how to learn law in spare time 
through the Blackstone course prepared by 60 well 
known law authorities. We furnish all material includ 
ing 18-volume Modern American Law library. Many 
successful attorneys among our graduates. LL.B. degree 
Moderate cost; easy terms; Money-Back Agreement 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 179, Chicago 1, Ill. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 


GETA GENUINE DELTA 
RED bv/ife eLecTRic 


6-volt. Shoots beam $28 
800-ft. Light revolves 




















put” at any angle you 
set. Dozens of uses. 
Buy at hdwe., sport, 
electrical stores. 


Marien, indiana 
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Pennsylvanians prefer to farm to live 
whereas Marylanders farm for the life of 
it. These sayings largely are true.—Rus- 
sell Lord, Maryland author. 


As long as Great Britain does not 
dig and export coal, more loans are simply 
continuing Great Britain on the American 
dole, and that the British people do not 
like or want.—Lewis H. Brown, chairman, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


Had the United Mine Workers not 
only accepted but encouraged and de- 
manded modernization of our coal mining 
industry; economic America would have 
been in the same position as the British 
Empire today.—John L. Lewis. 


There is no conspiracy to keep cel- 
ery soup off the grocery shelves. Unex- 
pectedly early frosts in New York state 
ind Michigan seriously injured the celery 
crop. We fully expected to resume mar- 
keting\of cream of celery soup this fall, 
but are now told that sufficient celery will 
not be available. It is too bad but there 
is nothing we can do about it.—H. F. 
Jones, vice-president, Campbell Soup Co. 


I propose to introduce new legisla- 
tion to curb the power of such labor lead- 
ers as John L. Lewis and James C. Petril- 


lo.—Rep. Fred Hartley (R.-N.J.). 


You don’t see any ice manufactur- 
ers making refrigerators, do you?>—James 
C. Petrillo, president, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 





If we all eat more meat and poultry, 
farmers will slaughter more cattle and 
hogs and fowl, and thus there will be 
fewer of them to eat grain. President Tru- 
man and Secretary Anderson have it back- 
wards.—Rep. A. H. Andresen (R.-Minn.). 


Science has a sharp eye for ways 
and means, but too frequently it is blind to 
ends and values.—Dr. Albert Einstein, 


As long as the gals must work and 
of necessity remain husbandless, we must 
either remove restrictions and handicaps 
in employment opportunities or legalize 
polygamy.—Miss Vivien Kellems, West- 
port, Conn., industrialist. 
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POLYGAMY. Miss Kellems says it could be. 
DECEMBER 3, 1947 
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“ . 
I get 
twice the pleasure 
from using 


STAR BLADES’ 





@ Even a modest man looks twice 
as good to himself when he shaves 
with a Star Single Edge or Double 
Edge Blade. Try one in your razor for 
your next shave—and you'll agree 
the only blade as good as a Star is 
another Star! 


4 for 10¢ 
also 25¢ packs 






Star Division, American 
Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y, 
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6 WINDOWS 





All the warmth and feeling which makes this story so dear to 








millions is here faithfully reproduced. Each Window presents a well- 






known character or scene with vivid realism and en@hanting charm 





4 CHRISTMAS “PRESENT” 
5S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
6 TINY Tim 


1-€BENEZER SCROOGE 
2 BOB CRATCHIT 
3 JACOB MARLEY 






This Set truly capeures the Spirit of Dickens’ immortal message of 






the triumph of love and goodness. Each Window 3” high, 14" wide. 














Ma 


CHRISTMAS TREE 


(MAGINE, the inspiring beauty and the tradi- 
i tional majesty of lighted Stained Glass on 
your Christmas Tree! Visualize, jewel-bright 
miniature Stained Glass Windows in glowing 


color, bringing you an original—an exciting — 


toy QUT 


Lovelion On, 
WINDOWS Ornamon an 





6 WINDOWS 





he Nativity 


10 THE HOLY INFANT 
1) THREE WISE MEN 
12 MARY AND JESUS 


7 THE ANNUNCIATION 
8 STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
9 THE SHEPHERDS 


6 WINDOWS 

Three subjects from CHRISTMAS 
CAROL and three from the NATIVITY 
(illustrated above) make this set 


a perfect selection. 


flaming color, costume, and background —rich 
tints of rose, yellows, blues and fresh flower 
pinks. This lavish beauty becomes ablaze with 
radiance in the magical moment wheh attached 
to the lights of your Christmas Tree! CHRISTMAS 


118 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


CMmere 


Each Window illustrates a stirring event of THE NATIVITY, with the 
multi-colored magnificence of medieval Stained Glass. Authentic in 
every detail, these Windows are characterized by a sense of serene joy 


and glittering grandeur. Each Window is large—3" high, 1%" wide 


4 CHRISTMAS “PRESENT” 
5 CHRISTMAS PARTY 


SPECIAL ‘COMBINATION SET 


6 TINY Tim 
8 STAR OF BETHLEHEM 


Easy to Attach 
Simply slide patented holder 
over base of bulb (any type or 
shape of Christmas tree bulb) 
and window remains upright and 
firmly in place. 












9 THE SHEPHERDS 
11 THREE WISE MEN 













100% Satisfaction Guarantee 


Send the Free Tnal Coupon for the CHRISTMAS 
TREE WINDOW Sets you desire. After you receive 
them, if you do not feel that they are the best buy 
in Chrisemas ornaments you have ever made return 
them within 10 days and your money will be 
promptly refunded in full. CHRISTMAS TREE WIN 
DOWS come complete and ready to use. The Ideal 
Christmas Gift! Time is shorn — PLEASE ACT NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











yes, a New and Wonderful Christmas Thrill! TREE WINDOWS convey with a fascination that | Craftmasters, Dept. P-1, 118 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, ui! 
CHRISTMAS TREE WINDOWS — the most novel no other ornaments possess, the Festivity, { Send at once cumsstuas  Eiiclosed $_____ for ___Gomusraeas caro Seu 
and sensational tree ornament in the last twenty Cheer and Hope of Christmas Time. They : aes me or ao ee ee : 
—_— , : anit rs . 7 ery H cj . tan $1.25 for each Ser Enclosed $... for Nativity Sets. ($1.25 

years — makes this dazzling dream come true! will repay you every Christmas in the sheer Cand elglones cults Gn of ¢). Cod ne : 4 i 
pleasure they bring and in the delighted com- 5 _uadetstanding thas I can se a 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Betty Perrow, 
R.N., shown here on night duty at 
the University of Virginia Hospital, 
typifies American nurses who are 
proud of their jobs—their every- 
hour, every-day service to humanity. 
Nurses are aware, however, of a 
critical shortage in their ranks and 
of a need for new students. For an 
analysis see What’s Wrong With 
Nursing? starting on page 18. 


* * * 


Next Issue. Because the U.S. 
lacks natural supplies of many vital 
raw materials—such as tin, hemp, 
tungsten, industrial diamonds—Con- 
gress has voted funds to import 
quantities of each as a safety pre- 
caution. The Dec. 17 PATHFINDER 
will study the program to see how 
it is progressing. Watch for Stock- 
piling Critical Materials. 


kw * 


Christmas Throughout the 
Year. Give your friends and rela- 
tives a Christmas gift that goes on 
giving throughout the year. A sub- 
scription to PATHFINDER is a Christ- 
mas present every member of the 
family will enjoy and each issue dur- 
ing the coming year will remind 
them of your thoughtfulness. 

Besides being a lasting gift, 
PATHFINDER is a gift that is al- 
ways welcome. And, when you give 
PATHFINDER your shopping problem 
is solved quickly, easily and eco- 
nomically (four or more gifts for 
only $1.25 each). Your name will 
be hand-penned on a distinctive 
Christmas card to announce each 
gift. The card will be mailed to 
reach your friends just before 
Christmas with no worry or bother 
for you. 

There is no other way you can 
give so much, for so long, for so 
little. Please mail your gift order 
today so we can make sure your 
friends receive PATHFINDER and 
their gift cards before Christmas. 
On page 49 there is a handy Christ- 
mas Gift Order Form. Use it right 
now and have your Christmas gift 
problem off your mind. 

















































China stems from his unwillingness to reveal previous dismal failures 
to stabilize Chinese currency. Because Chinese warlords are profiting 
on hopeless inflation there, Marshall has rightfully guessed that Con- 
gress will balk at dumping another $300 million down the Chinese 
drain. 


Oe Tae -C—C AOC" 


ery Program was an afterthought, suggested to convince Congress that 
some real return could be expected. .Vaguely the Administration is 
hoping that money collected by European governments from the sale of 
food and fuel to their own citizens will be spent for scarce materials 
to be sent to U.S. later. 


STRONG CONGRESSIONAL PRESSURE will be brought to bear on the 16 Western Euro- 
pean nations receiving U.S. aid to release some $20 billions in gold, 
which they now hold, to pay for grants from here. 


STATE DEPARTMENT WATCHDOGS regard the heave—ho of Britain's chancellor of the 
exchequer Hugh Dalton.as the first break in the British Labor party. 
They predict a change in government within a year—far to the right. 


REPUBLICAN PLANS FOR INCOME TAX RELIEF, postponed to give stopgap aid and long ) 
term recovery measures a clear track, will certainly arise again be- 
fore the end of the regular session. Then, because many fence-riding 
Democrats will be thinking of re-election, some form of relief will 
probably come, although chances are that a Presidential veto will have 
| 


to be overridden. 


creditable committee record of the 80th Congress and will be solely 
responsible for legislation which will save the Government billions 
in future purchases. 


LABOR SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH is about ready to release a new Administration 
proposal for establishing minimum wages at 65¢ an hour. Prompted by 
White House aide Steelman, the proposal will be a Truman bid for 
labor's support in 1948. 


top labor leaders to the White House shortly and ask them to forestall 
a third round of wage increases, pointing out that the resulting price 
hikes would wipe out any boosts they might gain. 


enough to be sure that the Government's strike-settling machinery is 
running smoothly. Pressured by Truman to take the post, the former 
U.S. Rubber Co. labor-relations expert is eager to retire. 


eS Oe 


— ruled himself out as a possible Presidential candidate in 
48. 


MAJ. GEN. GRAVES B. ERSKINE, present commanding officer of the First Marine 
Division, will succeed Gen. A. A. Vandegrift as commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps, probably before Dec. 1. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PLANNERS are experimenting with the idea of making "important 
new electronic aids" granted to peacetime air navigation serve the 
dual purpose of affording constant protection against surprise attacks 
from supersonic missiles. 


CTE OO 


ans' Administrator Omar Bradley's premature crackdown on vets' news. 
Squawks from veterans' groups and newspapermen led to the withdrawal 
of the blanket permission to all departments to censor their own news. 


NOTRE DAME COACH FRANK LEAHY has been offered $25,000 a year to coach the Chi= 


cago Rockets of the professional All-America Football Conference, but 
he will probably stay on at Notre Dame until 1950. 
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Double Crisis 
Congress is chilly toward Truman 


bring-back-controls plea, but 
starts work on stopgap aid 


Floodlights, excitement and pageant- 
ry could not overcome the essential grav- 
ity of the occasion. 

It was a grim-faced President Tru- 
man who delivered to the re-assembled 
80th Congress his double-barreled pro- 
gram for extending help abroad and fight- 
ing inflation at home. 

But if Truman’s message was grim, 
its reception was equally so, Written on 
members’ faces, as clearly as if printed 
there, was a challenge: ““Show me.” 

For, in a nutshell, Truman was ask- 
ing the American people to undergo an 
indefinite period of rigid self-denial, and 
to accept laws enforcing that self-denial. 

In essence, the President asked: 

Restoration of consumer credit con- 
trols, and restraints on bank credit. 

Control of speculative trading on 
commodity exchanges. 

More and stronger export controls. 

Allocation of transportation service 
and equipment. 

Encouragement for marketing of live- 
stock and poultry at weights and grades 
that represent most efficient use of grain. 

Expansion of the Government’s agri- 
cultural conservation program, and help 
to stimulate foreign food production, 

Authority to allocate scarce commod- 
ities which bear directly on the cost of 
living and industrial production, such as 
grain and steel. 

Extension and strengthening of rent 
control, 

Authority to impose gonsumer ra- 
tioning on scarce commodities which ba- 
Sically affect the cost of living. 
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THE CASE. Truman outlined the problems Congress was already busy solving. (SEE: Crisis) 


Authority to impose price ceilings on 
such commodities, and to impose such 
wage ceilings as are necessary to maintain 
price ceilings. 

For all of Truman’s words, however, 
there remained with his hearers in Con- 
gress, in the business and labor world, and 
among the public generally, a sense of 
vagueness. The President, it was felt, had 
outlined the problems, but left their solu- 
tion to Congress. As a 1948 political 
maneuver, that might have been his pur- 
pose. 

Significantly, the President devoted 
less than a third of his message to foreign 
aid. The balance of his 4,000-word speech 
spelled out his proposal for stabilizing the 
nation’s economy. 

Congressional schedule makers imme- 
diately gave No. 1 priority to the $597 
million emergency aid program—the one 
item on the calendar that seemed assured 
to substantial bipartisan support. 

What meager enthusiasm Congress 
displayed came in response to his discus- 
sion of foreign aid. But there was not even 
polite applause as the President disclosed 
his domestic program. Lawmakers heard 
just about what had been predicted. 

Half-Free. From the President’s ten- 
point anti-inflation program, some obvi- 
ous conclusions could be drawn: 

e@ e The program as a whole is a clear 
compromise between the extremes of vol- 
untary action alone, and the re-imposition 
of a strict wartime economy. 

e @ While carefully avoiding the po- 
litically unpopular (and therefore unfeas- 
ible) steps of consumer rationing and 
price ceilings except as a last resort and 
in restricted fields, the President still be- 
lieves that Government controls are not 
incompatible with a free economy. 

een the world economy—insep- 
arable from domestic problems—inflation, 


- Nov. 10: 


wherever it exists, is one of the results of 
war’s waste, and can be beaten only by 
sweat and elbow grease. 

Halfway. Chief among Congress’ 
queries will be the demand that the Ad- 
ministration explain how it can impose 
wage ceilings on any single portion of the 
nation’s labor force, or a geographic area, 
and not the rest. If the Governnient im- 
poses price ceilings, the President argued, 
it must, in all fairness, impose wage ceil- 
ings in the same area. 

But it must be clear to the Admin- 
istration that partial wage controls, either 
geographically or industrially segmented, 
Simply cannot work. 

Even as Congressional machinery be- 
gan to roll, it became apparent that Con- 
gress would never accept the Truman do- 
mestic program. Sen. Taft blasted the 
President’s plan as “the end of economic 
freedom,” the same “police state” that 
Truman himself recently condemned. As 
an alternative, he asked lower Government 
costs, lower taxes, tighter export controls, 
control over private debt, and a “reason- 
able” limit on foreign aid. 


What Has Gone Before 


June 5: Secretary of State Marshall 

speaks at Harvard university, 

asks European nations to list needs and 

draft plans for self-help. 

June 22: Truman appoints three big- 
name committees to measure 

U.S, ability to help Europe. 

July 22: House of Representatives de- 
cides to make its own on-the- 

spot study of Europe’s needs. 

July 29: House appoints Committee on 
Foreign Aid, names Rep. 

Charles Eaton of New Jersey chairman, 

Rep. Christian Herter of Massachusetts 

vice chairman. 

Sept. 23: Sixteen Western European na- 
tions give Sec. Marshall pre- 

liminary estimates of needs for four years, 

U.S. asked to grant $22.4 billion directly 

and indirectly, 

Sept. 29: Truman and Congressional 
leaders confer on early recall 

- S8oth Congress to consider European 

aid. 

Oct. 19: Krug committee on natural 
resources reports to President, 

says nation can meet rescue demands. 


Oct. 23: Truman calls Congress to 
meet Nov. 17. 
Oct. 28: Council of Economic Ad- 


visors, headed by Dr. Edwin 
Nourse, reports finding inflation-danger 
ahead. 
Nov. 7: Harriman Committee on For- 
eign Aid reports to Truman, 
reiterates Krug opinion that America can 
meet demands, but warns again bad han- 
dling could bring shortages and inflation 
in aid-wake. 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, at aid hearings, 
hear Marshall estimate four-year require- 
ments, at “$17 billion to $23 billion.” 
Nov. 17: Congress reconvenes to con- 

sider only stopgap relief and 
inflation controls. 
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What It Means 


As the nation pondered the Presi- 
dent’s grim message and waited for Con- 
gress to weigh the needs of a _ war- 
impoverished world against America’s 
ability to help, two indisputable facts 
stood out in stark clarity: 

1. No one was at all sure what the 
final cost of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram would be. 

2. Regardless of how great or small 
that cost might be, its impact would be 
felt on every farm, in every coal mine, 
in every root by which this country clings 
to freedom. 

Fogbound. Although five months 
have passed since Secretary Marshall had 
thrown down the economic gauntlet on 
Harvard’s campus, hazy estimates were 
still all that planners had to go on last 
week, The Krug, Nourse and Harriman 
soundings of economic wealth had added 
up to a vague “somewhere between $17 
billion and $23 billion.” 

Marshall limited his requests to $7.5 
billion to last for a 15-month period start- 
ing Apr. 1, 1948. He told the Congres- 
sional committees on European aid the 
flow of American dollars to hard-pressed 
countries would have a pump-priming ef- 
fect on the whole world. But even the 
most optimistic Administration spokesmen 
admitted the outpouring of dollars and 
goods would not achieve its goal unless 
some mechanism was set up to guarantee 
that people abroad went effectively to 
work with the money and materials. 

To that end a new corporate agency 
was proposed. It would serve as watch- 
dog over American grants making sure the 
recipient governments give their peoples 
the aid intended for them. Even for this 
new agency, no expenses nor costs had 
been estimated in advance. Offices in 
Washington, representatives abroad, hun- 
dreds of employes and reams of paper 
work will add to the load on taxpayers. 

As Truman indicated, the European 
recovery program will prolong the life of 





shortages at home. Because domestic in- 
flation is closely interlocked with foreign 
inflations, price controls here will not 
stabilize our economy by themselves. Suc- 
cess or failure of the Plan—and this na- 
tion’s continuing ability to help—depend 
largely upon how well Western Europeans 
handle their end of the race of production 
against rising prices. 


Four Busier Oceans 


Americans who had just stocked up 
on Scotch whisky or Canadian blankets 
were irked last week. So was the USSR. 

But to most people the International 
Trade Organization agreement signed in 
Geneva looked good. It will cut tariff bar- 
riers in 23 nations which do 60% of the 
world’s business. The U.S. was in. The 
USSR stayed out. 

The agreement (which eight nations, 
including the U.S. will put in effect Jan. 1) 
will reduce U.S. import taxes to their 
lowest in 34 years—an average 16% of 
the value of goods imported. Typical 
items and their duty-reductions: Scotch 
and Canadian whiskies, down from $2.50 
to $1.50 per gallon; beef, down 50%; 
woolens, down from 34¢ to 254¢ per Ib. 
(until imports equal 5% of U.S. pro- 
duction ). 

For U.S. participation, no legislation 
is needed. The President has the power— 
since 1934—to cut any tariff 50%. 


Loyalty Court 


Lawyer Seth Richardson, 67-year-old 
Republican and Methodist preacher’s son, 
last week took over the gavel of Civil 
Service Commission’s 20-man Loyalty Re- 
view Board. Most men would have 
spurned this ticklish chairmanship. But to 
the plain-talking North Dakotan, a former 
chief investigator in the Pearl Harbor 
probe, it was a “challenge I couldn’t re- 
sist.” 

Richardson’s board of lawyers and 
educators will sit as a supreme court on 
complaints of Federal workers fired for 


International 
TEAM. Reps. Bloom and Eaton carry Marshall Plan ball in the House. (SEE: What It Means) 
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International 


RICHARDSON. Only a Solomon could judge 
a disloyalty case. (SEE: Loyalty Court) 


disloyalty. Its job-would stump a Solo- 
mon. If it gives fair public hearings— 
disclosing all charges and evidences—it 
risks exposing top-secret documents and 
FBI investigating methods which depend 
on secrecy. But if it holds hearings behind 
closed doors, it will be charged with using 
Nazi “terror tactics.” 

The Board took office amid a raging 
controversy over seven State Department 
employes fired last June as “potential se- 
curity risks.” Denying disloyalty, each ac- 
cused State’s security chief Hamilton Rob- 
inson of refusing him (1) a statement of 
specific charges, (2) a fair hearing. 

Subway Red. When New York 
Herald Tribune reporter Bert Andrews 
partially crashed the wall of secrecy sur- 
rounding these dismissals, he uncovered a 
seeming injustice. State apparently had 
fired one worker because of a hint that he 
and his wife had “‘about 1935” carried on 
communist activities in Harlem. The 
worker protested—to no avail—that he 
“had not yet met” his wife in 1935, that 
he had never “spent time in Harlem except 
to use the subway.” 

Open Question. Should Richard- 
son’s board have jurisdiction over such 
cases? Neither State Secretary Marshall 
nor the Civil Service Commission would 
say for sure. There was some doubt that 
the board can hear complaints of workers 
fired before Oct. 1, 1947. 

Then came the break that made an 
answer unnecessary. Hammered by ad- 
verse publicity and Presidential pressure, 
State backtracked, permitted the seven 
men to resign “without prejudice.” 

Almost at the.same time, FBI direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover removed another 
block to the board’s work. Once again 
Bert Andrews had paved the way, this 
time by asking Hoover: Will he let the 
review boards confront an individual with 
charges based on FBI reports? Answer: 
While the FBI does not “approve of its re- 
ports being made public,” it has “no ob- 
jection.” 

Meanwhile, two million Federal work- 
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ers are filing loyalty questionnaires and 
fingerprints. FBI checks these against its 
own records, investigates suspects, then 
turns over its finding to the departments 
and agencies for possible loyalty dismis- 
sals, Civil Service Commission chief 
Harry B. Mitchell doubts more than a 
“fraction of a fraction of 1%” of G- 
workers are disloyal. 


Reuther’s Victory 


Last Friday morning three~ jobless 
auto workers glumly poked around suite 
589-591 in Atlantic City’s ancient Chel- 
sea hotel. The hideous, splotchy-green 
wallpaper matched their moods. 

After 11 years of “porkchopping’’* for 
the CIO United Auto Workers George F. 
Addes, Rolland J. Thomas and Richard 
T. Leonard were through. Unless Phil 
Murray could find a “place for them” in 
the CIO, ex-secretary-treasurer Addes and 
ex-vice-presidents Thomas and Leonard 
could go back to Detroit jobhunting, their 
red-tinted banners drooping, a thumping 
convention defeat their reward for leftist 
union tactics. 

Two floors above, in more modest 
double-room 782 things were different. 
Past back-slapping men jammed in the 
doorway, a delegate pushed his way, bel- 
lowing: “You showed the punks, Walter.” 

Ambitions. And Walter had. Since 
1945, when as chief of the General Motors 
division he had led the longest auto strike 
in history (113 days) Walter Reuther has 
had four great ambitions: (1) To com- 
mand completely 920,000 auto workers. 
(2) To blast the Commies out of his union. 
(3) To make the UAW the strongest union 
in CIO. (4) To make himself heir-pre- 
sumptive to CIO president Murray. 

Last week, at the close of the “feud- 
in’, fightin’ and a-fussin’,”’ 11th annual 
UAW convention, Reuther had achieved 
two of his ambitions and had a running 
start on the others. By ousting Addes & 
Co. and replacing them with Emil Mazey, 


*Union slang for paid union official. 
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REUTHERS. Buss for the boss. (SEE: Victory) 
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“WHERE | STAND.” Candidate Harold Stassen autographed his credo. (SEE: GOP Race) 


Richard Gosser and Jack Livingston—and 
copping 18 out of 22 executive board seats 
—Reuther got his complete command and 
had made the UAW the strongest CIO 
affiliate. He had also delivered a heavy 
body blow to Commie factions upon whom 
his now defunct opposition had depended. 
And should Phil Murray decide to quit 
next year, no union boss could match 
Reuther’s claim to the throne. 

Move to Right. With Addes, 
Thomas and Leonard out, no obstacle now 
exists in UAW’s peaceful fight to repeal 
the: Taft-Hartley Act, rather than kill its 
workability by their refusals to sign anti- 
communist affidavits. 

Thus the UAW gains the dignity it 
has long needed. For no one can condemn 
a responsible leadership for fighting a law 
with Jegal means. 

Reuther’s victory, solidifying the 
right wing of the CIO (UAW and Mur- 
ray’s Steel Workers now comprise more 
than 21% of the CIO’s 7.5 million work- 
ers), spells an end to John L. Lewis’ dream 
of becoming boss of all U.S. organized 
labor. No lover of Lewis, Reuther went 
out of his way to repudiate convention ob- 
servers from United Mine Workers’ Dis- 
trict so—and in effect pledged himself to 
continue Murray’s war against the arro- 
gant miners’ leader. 


“Why I Like It” 


If United Auto Workers boss Walter 
Reuther ever calls a strike at General 
Motors, president Charles E. Wilson will 
have 174,854 testimonials that union mem- 
bers like things as they are. 

To show how much, and incidentally 
to win a Cadillac convertible or 4,999 
other prizes worth $150,000, three out of 
five assembly liners and office workers 
turned essayists. GM’s My Job and Why 
I Like It contest was a big success. 

Enchanted by this new twist in labor- 
management relations, Labor Department 
officials last week wondered if Reuther 
could draw so much prose for My UAW 
and Why I Like It. 


GOP Race 


Before the sugar snow has disap- 
peared from New England hillsides, New 
Hampshire voters will settle the nation’s 
first wide open battle for delegates to the 
Republican National’ Convention. 

An open contest on March 9 was as- 
sured last week when Minnesota’s Harold 
Stassen said a slate of eight candidates 
favorable to him would be entered. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
is still uncommitted. But some New 
Hampshire votes are included in the 400 
delegates his supporters have already 
claimed. When and if he breaks the 
year’s longest silence, his entry in the 
New Hampshire primary is a foregone 
conclusion. 

Free to Switch. Stassen emphasized 
he would not bind his candidates with 
ironclad commitments. If pro-Stassen 
delegates are elected, he will free them to 
switch to other candidates in Philadelphia 
should events so dictate. 

California’s Gov. Earl Warren entered 
the lists by accepting his state’s proffer of 
a “favorite son” nomination. But, he said, 
he would not seek delegates in any other 
state, nor accept the vice presidential 
nomination. 

Dewey first publicly acknowledged 
existence of the European Recovery Plan 
last week. He declared that the U.S. had 
no choice but to extend “aid to those who 
stand with us in the world.” But, he 
added, aid should be administered on a 
“businesslike basis; should be extended in 
installments ,.. through a special agency.” 

Taft on Aid. The only other de- 
clared candidate, Sen. Robert A. Taft, ap- 
parently satisfied by his barnstorming 
tour, settled down in Washington to give 
his attention to lawmaking. In his final 
public appearance before resuming Con- 
gressional tasks, Taft agreed to the need 
for foreign aid, but sharply criticized the 
Harriman committee’s estimate of $5.75 
billion for the first year and $12-$17 bil- 
lion for the long range program. 
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ACT TWO. The Ferguson War Investigating Committee resumed its probe of Howard Hughes’ 


Tall Story Club 


After seven days of bitter haggling, 
charges and countercharges, Sen. Homer 
Ferguson’s committee investigating How- 
ard Hughes’ wartime airplane contracts 
could be sure of one thing: 

Either Hughes or principal witness 
Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, retired 
Wright Field procurement officer, is a liar. 

Less spectacular than previous ses- 
sions, the hearings still bristled with mo- 
vie cameras, flash bulbs, technicians, con- 
tract wizards, and capacity audiences. 

Fact. This much was established: 

Hughes had won contracts to build a 
five-story flying boat and 100 photo re- 
connaissance planes, 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
had dumped $18 million into the flying 
boat when neither Army nor Navy wanted 
the ship. Hughes put up $7 million. It 
will end up as War Assets surplus—or 
possibly kindling wood. 

Wright Field officers had not wanted 
the wooden reconnaissance planes and did 
nothing about the contract until Gen. Hap 
Arnold urged signing as a “military must.” 

Unanswered are these questions: Had 
Hughes curried favor with Meyers by 
holding out lavish offers of jobs, loans and 
a California home? Had Gen. Meyers 
tried to squeeze graft out of Hughes? 

Hughes charged: 

1. A “Hate Hughes Club” existed at 
Wright Field. Officers there withheld, then 
stalled contracts because he “sat in his 
Hollywood bailiwick.” 

2. During negotiations on the F-11 
reconnaissance planes, Meyers suggested 
that he become general manager of Hughes 
Tool Company. 

3. Refused, Meyers countered with a 
proposal to borrow $200,000 to be used as 
down payment on $10 million worth of 
short-term Government bonds. He was to 
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cache $1 million profit for his old age. 
Hughes was to get his money back. 

4. Hughes turned down the request 
as open to “evil interpretation.” Meyers 
became so bitter he refused to speak to 
Hughes for two years. 

Fancy. Snorting, the stocky, bald 
Meyers called Hughes’ charges “damnable, 
unadulterated” lies. The $50,000 job offer 
was made to him, he said, and Hughes 
offered a loan of $250,000, not $200,000, 
plus a house and a lot in California. 

Pressed by the Committee, Meyers 
admitted a $90,000 paper profit in 1944 on 
$4 million worth of short-term Treasury 
bonds but did not say who had put up the 
down payment. He said he had acted on 
tips from Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau and Federal Reserve Board 
chairman Marriner Eccles. 

(Meyers apparently made a small 
down-payment to get the bonds; next bor- 
rowed money at 1% interest to complete 
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. and some new claims from Gen. Meyers 


and his wife. (SEE: Tall Story Club) 


Acme 
affairs with less fanfare but more facts .. 


payment. After a year he, like many 
others, sold the bonds at an increased 
market price, plus accrued interest.) 

By week’s end Morgenthau and Eccles 
had joined the you’re-a-liar club. Eccles 
said he had never discussed the purchase 
with Meyers. Morgenthau called Meyers’ 
charge an “outright lie.” 

Ferguson, still unbewildered in his 
new role as interlocutor in an impromptu 
“Truth or Consequences” program, prom- 
ised to rip the lid off all Government pur- 
chasing during the war. When he does 
chances are better than good that Congress 
will get a powerful reason for changing 
the Government’s buying methods. 


Carloads for Europe 


Sagging with cases of macaroni and 
spaghetti, 1oo-pound sacks of flour and 
dried peas, a long line of freight cars 
rolled slowly down New York City’s truck- 
covered West st.—‘Death Avenue.” 

One of the Friendship Train’s two 
sections, loaded with food—gifts for 
hungry French and Italians, had ended its 
cross-country journey from Los Angeles. 

Before it left California Nov. 9, the 
train had picked up 27 cars. It grew to 42 
in Wyoming, 84 at Clinton, Iowa. Quotas 
proved little more than bad guesses—all 
too low. 

FOB. Seldom had so many Ameri- 
cans given so much so willingly. Boy 
Scouts had teamed with Rotarians and 
Lions to collect food. Five railroads had 
furnished locomotives, box cars and train- 
men without charge. Three American 
steamship lines and the French Line had 
offered to carry the food to Europe. 

Americans could delight in a happy 
fact: The food would be distributed in 
Europe, not by politically-minded govern- 
ments, but by another Friendship Train— 
run by American charities, operating in 
foreign countries. 
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Comment 


Of all the newspapers in the nation 
commenting editorially on the Senatorial 
election in Mississippi last week, Marshall 
Field’s tabloid PM had the shortest: 

“Mississippi voters decided Rankin 
fRep. John E. Rankin] wasn’t good 
enough to replace Bilbo [the late Sen. 
Theodore G. Bilbo]. How low can a man 
get? 


Bootleg Contracts 


WANTED. For a Taft-Hartley Act 
test case, one angry worker. May be any 
size or color. Must complain in writing to 
the National Labor Relations Board that 
a closed shop agreement between. manage- 
ment and labor cost him a job. 

NLRB General Counsel Robert Den- 
ham hasn't tried a want ad yet. But unless 
a qualified griper turns up, a big chunk 
of the Taft-Hartley Act may bécome so 
much paper. For NLRB, hidebound by 
Wagner Act restrictions, cannot take ac- 
tion without a complaint. 

Apparently convinced that no worker 
will put his money and months of time into 
a test case, some industries and unions 
wink at the law. The AFL Sailors Union 
of the Pacific deftly put the closed shop 
into its recent contract with the Pacific 
American Shipowners’ Association—with- 
out ever mentioning the word. 

Everybody Happy. Shipowners 
agreed when hiring to “prefer” applicants 
who “have previously been employed” on 
its vessels. (Since the shipping industry 
has long had a closed shop, this meant 
“union members only.”) 

About 10% of the 100-odd contracts 
signed across the country each week pro- 
vide for the Taft-Hartley version of the 
union shop, which requires a man to join 
a union “on or after the 30th day” at a 
new job. But most signers carefully over- 
look the Taft-Hartley requirements which 
must be met in a union-shop contract. 

The Taft-Hartley Act also requires 
a worker’s written approval before man- 
agement can be asked to check off “dues.” 
This worried Philip Murray’s CIO steel- 
workers and the Gate City Iron & Metal 
Co., Ontario, Cal., not a whit. In their 
contract they made the checkoff compul- 
sory for dues, initiation fees and union 
assessments up to $2 a year. 


Adoption Papers 


Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster had 
never been blessed with a son who could 
“grow up to be a general.” 

So at 80, the wealthy Newport, R.I., 
dowager did the next best thing—adopted 
57-year-old Brig. Gen. Ralph C. Tobin 
(ret.). Promptly, the robust Chicago Trib- 
une proclaimed “Adopt a General Week,” 
complaining that 700 generals in the army 
are too many. “If provision can be made 
for more of these waifs in good homes we 
can get them off the public pay roll.” 

But the editorial warned: A general 
is used “to good chow and liberal pocket 
money. Only the best homes need apply.” 
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“Will Dollars Save the World?” 


By JOHN GERRITY 


After Congressional leaders agreed 
last week to deal now only with Eu- 
rope’s stopgap relief needs—and to de- 
lay consideration of a long-range pro- 
gram—Speaker Joseph Martin insisted: 

“It [the recovery program] must 
be handled on a sound and intelligent 
basis.” 

Much of the intelligence which 
Martin demands is wrapped up in a 
g5-page book, Will Dollars Save the 
World?, by Henry Hazlitt of News- 
week. No isolationist and certainly no 
appeaser of Russia, Hazlitt dissects 
the causes of Europe’s plight. 

To save time and space Hazlitt 
creates a mythical state, Ruritania, 
cursed with the governmental and 
economic ills which beset most of the 
16 nations lining up for the Marshall 
Plan. Ruritania, like Britain, France 
and Italy, has: an unbalanced budget, 
“nationalized,” subsidized industries, 
confiscatory taxes, - artificial labor 
shortages and price controls. In. other 
words, Ruritania is a controlled state; 
a state with too much government. 

Worst Sin. Of all her faults Haz- 
litt lashes out most bitterly at Ruri- 
tania’s phony currency. Pegged at 
falsely high, Bretton Woods values, 
Ruritania’s money has little relation to 
the value of her products. Her ex- 
portable goods, expressed in Ruritanian 
currency, are too costly for any nation 
to buy. Result: few or no exports. 

Similarly, American dollars are 
undervalued in Ruritania. Thus, a pair 
of shoes worth 1o American dollars 
might cost $5 in Ruritania. Result: 
Fewer Ruritanian shoes are purchased, 
more American shoes are imported— 
and the difference in real values will be 
made up when and if Ruritania gets its 
next loan from the U.S. 

Fake Economy. Multiplied a 
million times, this simple transaction 
accounts for what Hazlitt calls Eu- 
rope’s “chronic excess of imports over 
exports” and it will continue “as long 
as loans continue.” From this point 
Hazlitt moves swiftly to puncture the 
“myth of a dollar famine” in Europe. 
“The real trouble,” he writes, “is that 
Britain, and Europe and Latin America 

. wish to buy more than they can 
pay for... are consuming more than 
they are producing.” 

To correct their lack of balance 
Hazlitt simply suggests the obvious: 
produce more. But, in the next breath, 
he admits that greater production can 
never materialize so long as “govern- 
ments clamp price lids on essential 
commodities making it unprofitable to 
produce or sell them. 

Hammering away at the point that 
a little more work in Europe might ob- 
viate the need for any Marshall Plan, 
Hazlitt clinches his case with Britain. 


“Britain used up $2.45 billions” of “its 
$3.75 billion loan” in the first 12 
months of the proposed five-year life of 
the loan. “The national income of 
Great Britain in 1946... was £7.9 bil- 
lions or approximately $31.9 billions. 
The dollar credit . . . is still less than 
8% of the British national income. A 
10% increase in Britain’s production 
. -» would do far more for Britain than 
the American dollar loan.” 

And if the U.S. continues to make 
it unnecessary for many Britons to 
work, what will be the effect on the 
American worker? A U.S. Government 
loan, Hazlitt points out, is another ex- 
pense which must be paid for by cur- 
rent taxes. Otherwise, our own budget 
will go out of balance and domestic in- 
flation will increase. 

“Sound” Plans. As for dollars 
saving the world from communism, 
Hazlitt says the Marshall planners 
simply “take it for granted” the loans 
will be effective. 

He questions Europe’s willingness 
to favor a generous America over an 
aggressive Russia. More likely, Hazlitt 
thinks, would be receivers’ resentment 
to any suggestion that our brand of 
freedom is better than Russian totali- 
tarianism. 

Though criticizing outright gifts 
to Europe, and sure of the dread con- 
sequences if western Europe and U.S. 
lose the Cold War, Hazlitt makes pos- 
itive counter-suggestions’ Paraphrased 
they are: (1) Let Europeans work 
harder. (2) Kill strangulating govern- 
ment controls. (3) Balance national 
budgets. (4) Put currencies back on a 
gold standard. (5) Hold back govern- 
ment loans until private loans (which 
must be repaid) have been tried. (6) 
Set the world an example by freeing 
U.S. economy. 
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New York Times Studio 


HAZLITT. He "No’'s” his own question. 








Washington 
Talk 


Nothing Special 





Several hundred lawmakers back in 
town last week were surprised to learn 
there wasn’t really a special session of 
Congress. 

Nor will President Truman go down 
in history as a President who dusted off 
Constitutional authority and called the 
13th special session since 1900. 

Tip-off on this situation was advanced 
by House Parliamentarian Lew Deschler. 
Red-faced news reporters and commenta- 
tors to the contrary, said Deschler, there 
is no special session and no special session 
can be called. The first session of the 80th 
Congress did not dissolve. It’s still on. 
The 8oth Congress, using a wartime device 
to keep Congress in continuous session, 
merely adjourned—subject to recall by 
majority leaders—until January 2, 1948. 

Immediate results of confusion: mem- 
bers must dip into their own pockets for 
transportation costs or pass legislation to 
foot the bill. The law provides for just 
one round-trip ticket per session. 


The Byrnesian Method 


If ex-Secretary of State Byrnes had 
left Speaking Frankly in its original short- 
hand-note form and then been swooped off 
the earth along with one unidentified ste- 
nographer, there never would have been 
such frank speech.~ 

When some of Byrnes’ shorthand 
notes on Speaking Frankly were feature- 
published in The New York Herald Trib- 
une recently, a mild controversy arose in 
the secretarial world. Perplexed stenog- 





EX-STENOGRAPHER. His meaning was clear, 
if not his notes. (SEE: Byrnesian) 
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raphers couldn’t identify a single char- 
acter. One weekly magazine tried to re- 
lieve perplexity by describing the short- 
hand as an obscure method taught only 
in South Carolina. 

Fast Hybrid. A few days ago Byrnes, 
a court reporter in his obscure pre-Wash- 
ington days, rose in vigorous defense of 
his brand of shorthand. “It is,” he said, 
“a hybrid form of an extinct system (Mc- 
Kee New Standard, vintage 1900) best de- 
scribed as the ‘Byrnesian Method.’” In 
his heyday of court reporting, Byrnes 
added, he could take 205 words a minute., 

Far from being obscure, the McKee 
System was once taught by some 250 
teachers in 56 U.S. cities. It’s true, how- 
ever, that only three people in addition to 
Byrnes have ever been able to decipher 
his notes. Two of them are dead and the 
whereabouts of the third, an unidentified 
stenographer who once worked in Byrnes’ 
office, is unknown. 


The Mystic Statistic 


The secret’s out. No one in the U.S. 
Government who measures price troubles 
of the “average man” with a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics slide rule has the foggiest 
notion of what he’s talking about. 

Last week, Lester Kellogg, chief of 
the bureau’s cost of living branch, be- 
moaned interpretations made of his bu- 
reau’s efforts. to keep track of prices. Far 
from reflecting national trends, the bu- 
reau’s Consumers’ Price Index concerns 
only 56 large cities. But the people who 
work with it, eager to prove their conclu- 
sions, manage to ignore this fact. 

Forgotten Men. Even though some 
86 million citizens (the 65% of the people 
who live in towns of 25,000 and under) 
have never been under Government steth- 
oscope, interpreters include them in sweep- 
ing statements. 

Not only are the bureau’s reports 
spotty and exclusive, but its yardsticks for 
sampling price trends are ancient. As far 
as the bureau is concerned, Kellogg says, 
1934 was the last year that anything new 
entered American markets which might in- 
fluence U.S. buying habits. Unchanged 
since then, the questionnaires go merrily 
along ignoring such items as television 
sets, nylon stockings or plastics, which 
even the bureau’s “average man” might 
buy. 

Then, as if to prove his point, Kellogg 
quit to enter private business at a salary 
more in keeping with the cost of living. 


Washed Up 


Except for Henry Wallace, all 34 ex- 
Vice Presidents had their faces washed, 
their coat lapels dusted and their bases 
polished for the returning Congressmen. 
Henry was still off his base. (The Wallace 
bust is still putty in the hands of sculptor 
Jo Davidson and won’t be ready for in- 
stallation until Dec. 1.) 

For three months, nearly 400 mop- 
pushers, vacuum chauffeurs and broom 
jockeys had scurried up and down 400 
miles of corridors and over 58 acres of 
floor space prettying up for the return of 
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HOUSECLEANING. The Mace, authority's 
symbol, got a new polish. (SEE: Washed Up) 


Congress Nov. 17. On the night of Nov. 
16 the cleaning was finished. 

In addition to scrubbing marble busts 
and a hundred statues, the rag-and-brush 
corps, under the generalship of Capitol 
Architect David Lynn, scoured 2,200 of- 
fices, nearly 5,000 windows and as many 
doors. Brass cuspidors—300 of them— 
outshone gilt and mirrors. Daylight shone 
murkily again through 17,000 square feet 
of skylights. Historic Senate snuff boxes 
had been filled. Congressmen, reporters 
and assorted guests will eat their lunches 
in renovated restaurants. 

Shining Lights. Of the 400 who had 
made the clean sweep, eight women and 
two men worked five days a week, eight 
hours a day, for 25 months on a single job: 
washing thousands of prisms on 52 gigantic 
crystal lighting fixtures. Heating, venti- 
lating and air-conditioning equipment was 
overhauled, power plants checked. Frayed 
cables on elevators were replaced to insure 
safe ups and downs. 

Downtown an eager paper salvage 


company was alerted to begin the profit-- 


able job of carting away about 500 tons 
of paper to be consigned to Congressional 
wastebaskets during the coming months. 
Return to the taxpayers: about $9,000. 


Campaign Professionals 


Vote getting is big business. The 
board of directors of that business are 
committees maintained by the major par- 
ties in each house of Congress. The two 
rival organizations have one member from 
each state in which the party has Con- 
gressional representation. 

Known as Senate or Congressional 
Campaign Committees, they keep accurate 
voting records of the opposition, plan cam- 
paign strategies, advise on how to make 
friends with the press and sometimes help 
out with money. 

Helmsmen. Organization for House 
Republicans is headed by suave, barber- 
shop harmony addict, Leonard W. Hall of 
New York. Elected to the House five 
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times, Hall is new in his chairmanship job 
but old in political know-how. Wheel- 
horse for the same committee is gray- 
haired Earl Venable, one-time Idaho news- 
paper publisher. 

Election activities for House Demo- 
crats are coordinated under veteran legis- 
lator Patrick Henry Drewry of Virginia. 
Lawyer, banker, and once a professor of 
Greek in a Missouri college, Drewry has 
been a member of Congress since 1920. 

Shirtsleeves operator for the chair- 
man is Capt. Victor Harding, former po- 
litical science teacher. 

The Senate’s campaign committees 
aren’t so vigorous as those of the House. 
Strategists merely get together in gentle- 
men’s club atmosphere, talk things over, 
and raise a little money when needed. Re- 
publicans are guided by ex-Sen. Townsend 
of Delaware. Democrats consult with Sen. 
Scott Lucas of Illinois. 


Renegade 


Charles E. Wilson is no stool pigeon. 
The former WPB director of aircraft pro- 
duction and present president of General 
Electric—unlike many of his living and 
dead New Deal colleagues—has no inten- 
tion of writing a kiss-and-tell story of 
“How I Knew FDR” or “How FDR Knew 
Me.” 

This disheartening news reached pub- 
lishers last week by way of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee during the airing 
of Howard Hughes’ activities. 

No Private Files. When a specific 
date could not be recalled in answer to a 
question put by subcommittee Chairman 
Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.), Wilson apol- 
ogized and said he had left WPB without 
a scrap of paper for permanent records. 

“You mean,” gasped Ferguson, “that 
you're not going to write a book?” 

Grinning, Mr. Wilson said: “I carried 
away enough information in my head to 
write one, but I’ve got more sense than to 
write it.” 
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NO STOOGE. Wilson had no diaries or per- 
sonal files for sale. (SEE: Renegade) 
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Along The American Way 
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by Wheeler McMillen 


Why Prices Are High 


One factor, more than any other, 
causes the price situation at home and 
prevents any real recovery in Europe. 
Very likely both the President and 
Congress will ignore it, 

The factor is what people use for 
money. 

Neither here nor in Europe does 
the currency any longer hold fast to 
the only anchor which can give stable 
value to paper money. When money 
actually represents human effort, it has 
a fairly stable value. That is not now 
what it reflects. 

Men have long regarded gold as 
a suitable backing for currency, which 
it is. Like paper, it is a symbol of 
work. Behind it stands the centuries- 
old experience that there is no easy 
way to multiply gold, No printing press 
can make gold. The work that is. re- 
quired to produce gold would generally 
produce an equivalent value in food or 
goods. 


Men in time found ways to use the 
more convenient paper evidences of 
wealth. Whether these were merely re- 
ceipts for gold, or were bonds, notes or 
checks, they were good as long as they, 
too, honestly represented productive 
work. 

Whenever the money in use has 
departed from this principle, nations 
have fallen into severe difficulties and 
all too often inflation has forced their 
people into financial disaster. 


The relentless rise in prices has 
continued until a dollar buys well under 
half what it could buy a very few 
years ago. The dollar is sick, 

Naturally, when men look for 
causes, they note conditions close at 
hand which are known to affect prices. 
They look for profiteering and specula- 
tion. They study supply and demand. 
They recognize that more than 60 mil- 
lion employed people make domestic 
demand high. They realize that heavy 
exports to Europe reduce the supplies 
here. 

Unfortunately the three factors 
that weakened the dollar’s health are 
not so easily recognized, In the order 
of their occurrence they are: 

1. The Glass-Steagall amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act which, in 
1932, authorized the issuance of cur- 
rency secured only by Government 
bonds. 

2. Departure from gold as back- 
ing for money. 

3. Deficit financing — continuous 
spending by Govergment of far larger 
sums than it took in. Until this began 
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SICK. These 708,000 dollar bills have lost 
half their value. 


the first two steps were less serious. 
War greatly aggravated the effects. 


Europe contends with currencies 
far weaker than the dollar. They are 
weaker for the same fundamental rea- 
son: They donot represent productive 
work. 

Almost any aid the U.S. can ex- 
tend to Europe will have little effect as 
long as people there do not have money 
worth working for and useful to trade 
with. Congress faces an almost inde- 
scribable complication in that respect. 


* 


Nor can the fall of the Ameri- 
can dollar be checked by any simple 
legislation. The big spending has been 
done and still goes on. Defense ex- 
penditures must continue large. Re- 
pair of the Federal Reserve Act, or 
return to the gold standard, are by no 
means simple procedures. Rigorous 
measures can reduce the spending. The 
debt can then be reduced. The fall of 
the dollar would be slowed down, at 
least, if for a few years Government 
were to spend less than it takes in. 
Production must try harder to catch 
demand. Reduced tax rates, if they are 
possible, are needed to encourage men 
to produce. 

The dollar dare not become much 
cheaper if Americans are not:to suffer, 
as other nations repeatedly have suf- 
fered, a demonstration of the relentless 
law that money is destructive unless it 
does represent productive work. For 
money is the result, not a cause, of 
wealth. 
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By EveLyYN PETERSEN 


ETTY PERROW, R.N., morning- 

fresh in her frosty white uniform, 

streaked across the arcade that links 
McKim Hall with the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital in Charlottesville, Va. At 
6:47 a.m., on the dash to Ward C, Betty 
didn’t trouble her mind about any national 
crisis in nursing. 

But by day’s end when she limped 
back to her room, her overworked body 
and over-strained mind told this first-year 
graduate nurse more than she wanted to 
remember about the shortage of nurses. In 
her head still echoed the cries of “Nurse!” 
she hadn’t been able to answer that day; 
her mind’s eye still saw pain-drawn faces 
pleading for the comfort she hadn’t had 
time to give. 

In Betty’s evening newspaper she 
might have read of conditions in other U.S. 
hospitals far worse than those in Char- 
lottesville. So acute is the lack of nurses 
that many of the nation’s 6,500 hospitals 
have been forced to close some of their 
wards, even whole floors—a total of 32,100 
beds by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion’s latest count. 

In New York City patients have had 
to go without meals. At Fordham Hos- 
pital in the Bronx 41 patients lie jammed 
end-to-end in a ward that normally holds 
34 beds. Elsewhere, patients overflow into 
halls and treatment rooms. One Indiana 
hospital had to close and send its patients 
home or to other institutions. ‘ 

There are other effects of the nursing 
shortage less vital, but still important to 
the sick person. Nurses rarely have time 
these days to stop and fluff a pillow or to 
help a patient comb his hair or brush his 
teeth. According to standards set by the 
National League of Nursing Education 
and the American Hospital Association, 
most patients in a general hospital require 
an average 3.2 hours of direct nursing care 
in every 24 hours. A scant few hospitals 
exceed that minimum today. Most fall be- 
low. Even in a big, urban hospital a pa- 
tient is lucky to get an hour of direct care 
in a day; though there is, of course, always 
a nurse on the floor in case of emergency. 


More Nurses Than Ever 


Estimates vary as to how many more 
nurses U.S. needs. Rock-bottom estimate 
any authority would give last week was 
42,000. “A conservative guess was 65,000 
and 75,000 wasn’t rash. In the face of 
such a crisis, it was hard to believe that 
the supply of nurses has never been greater 
in history. There is, by Census calcula- 
tions, one graduate or student nurse to 
every 316 Americans, compared to 357 in 
1940 and 1,116 in 1910. American nurses 
count for half of all the world’s nurses. 

The clamoring demand for nursing 
service, however, is greater than anyone 
could have predicted 10 years ago. Last 
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year, 154 million people were admitted to 
hospitals, 50% more tham in 1940 and 
nearly twice as many as in 1937. 

Americans haven’t suddenly become 
sicker, but they are more health-conscious. 
And with more money in their pockets and 
their doctors back from war duty, many 
are having operations that once were put 
off. Then, too, much of the fear of hos- 
pital bills has disappeared with the tre- 
mendous growth in hospital insurance 
plans. Membership in these has more than 
quadrupled since 1941. 

Today, nearly two out of every three 
new babies arrive in hospitals, or three- 
fourths more than in 1940. Advances in 
medical science have produced new treat- 
ments which mean new tasks for nurses. 
American Red Cross Nurses Aides have 
practically disappeared. Added to all these 
factors is a downward trend in the total 
number of hours each nurse works. 

No count has been made of how much 
of the nation’s total nurse-power is at 
work. Of some 77,000 nurses who served 
with the Army and Navy, 63,000 now have 
been released, though not all have returned 
to civilian nursing. Some are using G.I. 
privileges to get more schooling. But the 
great thief of nurses is marriage. 


Why they quit 


Since World War II, a greater num- 
ber of married women have deserted the 
profession than ever before. In fact, ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey, four out of every five nurses who 
became ex-nurses last year did so because 
of marriage and not because they were 
disgruntled. 

Among the 22,000 nurses who an- 
swered the BLS questionnaire, the big 
complaint about their profession was in- 
security. Only about one out of four 
nurses (even excluding those on private 
duty, who account for about 25% of all 
nurses) is protected by any Government 
or private retirement plan contributed to 
by her employer. And she has virtually no 
protection against unemployment. 

Next to insecurity, pay and hours are 
what discourage nurses. A year ago, the 
monthly earnings of a registered nurse liv- 
ing “out” (providing her own quarters, as 
most do today) averaged between $170 
and $175, or $40 a week. Of every four, 
one earned less than $145, another more 
than $195. The typical work day in all 
fields of nursing was eight hours. A third 
of hospital nurses, however, work at least 
50 hours a week, and many longer than 
this. More than half receive neither extra 
pay nor time off when they work overtime. 

Need for improvement in working 
conditions has been so urgent that the CIO 
and AFL have succeeded in unionizing 
some 11,000 nurses. Even so, it seems un- 
likely that unions will spread. To be most 
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NURSING ART. 


Right from the start of her three years’ training at University of Vir- « 


ginia School of Nursing, Betty studied and practiced proper bedside care of patient. 


effective they must carry the threat of a 
strike, and no nurse on sick-bed duty 
would ever leave her work. However, 
there are other ways nurses can get better 
control over their own working conditions. 
At present some of the state organizations 
of the American Nurses Association, which 
represents 175,000 R.N.s, are negotiating 
wage and hour contracts. 

Their pressure has paid off. On the 
Pacific Coast, for example, institutional 
nurses now work a 40-hour week, pocket 
an average $204 per month. (Last year 
more than two-thirds of those who left one 





OPERATION INSTRUMENTS. In the second 


year she already had major responsibilities. 
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state to be licensed in another, went to 
California, Oregon and Washington.) 
Despite the drawbacks, few nurses 
have been lured to other fields of work. 
But other jobs appear to compete seri- 
ously at the point of entrance into nursing 
schools. Last year the number of new stu- 
dents skidded from the wartime peak of 
67,000 in 1944 (under the Cadet Nurses 
program) to 31,000—even lower than in 
pre-war years. The figure is now begin- 
ning to climb again. A concentrated re- 
cruitment drive, spearheaded by the Na- 
tional Advertising Council, will boost this 
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SCIENCE. She was shy of a skeleton in 
the closet. But it helped explain anatomy. 


coming school year’s total admissions to 
about 40,000. 

But even plans for a still bigger drive 
for students in ’48, plus steady improve- 
ment in nurses’ salary and hour scales, 
may not be enough to lick the shortage as 
long as demand for nursing care continues 
to mount at its present pace.. More hos- 
pitals are on the way, which will call for 
more nurses. Under the Hill-Burton Act 
of 1945, an eventual fund of $1.25 billion 
will be available for new state hospital sys- 
tems. The Federal Government expects to 

(continued on page 20) 


KINDS OF EXPERIENCE. By the time she had her Senior cap, Betty had nursed in all 
wards of the hospital. She liked caring for children, especially at their mealtime. 
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N u rsing (continued ) 


grant states $75 million this year and to 
begin receiving applications for actual 
building by the first of the year. 

The supply of professional nurses 
might be enough if more of their work 
could be shared by less skilled personnel. 
General duty nurses, the BLS found, 
spend more than a fourth of their total 
hours at routine work that well-trained 
practical nurses or ward helpers could do. 
Experiments in Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York and Pennsylvania may determine 
just what share of a patient’s care can be 
provided by non-professionals. 

Meanwhile the National League of 
Nursing Education is studying training 
programs for practical nurses. They aim 
for more schools (there are now only 
about 60) and nationwide licensing (only 
21 states license practical nurses, though 
all license professional nurses ). 

State standards for accrediting schools 
and for licensing nurses vary widely. But 
the League now does some of its own 
accrediting and also supplies uniform tests 
to any state examining boards who want 
to buy them. 

Nurses’ organizations alone cannot 
bear the whole responsibility for the qual- 
ity and quantity of America’s nursing 
caré, however. They must have the help 
and protection of an enlightened public, 
educators, lawmakers, and hospital ad- 
ministrators. They must also have more 
raw material. 

Any young woman with a good high 
school record who (1) likes people and 
(2) likes doing things for people will look 
IN THE PSYCHIATRIC WING. An important part of her training was learning to keep far and wide to find a more gratifying 


accurate records, to follow doctors’ orders, to take, and eventually, give supervision. field of work than nursing. Nor will she 








IN A MIXED WARD. Because Betty knew how to comfort her patient, in mind as well as body, she could be more objective about pain. 
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find any that serves her much better the 
rest of her life, married or single. 

If she also likes to study science 
and might like to teach and administer, 
she can carve herself a career as a pro- 
fessional nurse, Opportunities are almost 
unlimited. As a public health nurse, for 
instance, she can start to work at a salary 
from $2,200 to $3,300. With more train- 
ing she could advance to a consultant or 
teacher, earn as much as $9,500. There are 
just as good and better jobs in psychiatric 
nursing, in general- and private-duty work, 
in Government service, in doctor’s of- 
fices, industry and schools. 

She can train at any of 1,253 ac- 
credited schools. In three years she will 
get a well-rounded background at a typical 
cost of about $200. If, however, she wants 
a college degree (more and more nurses 
are getting them), 172 of these schools 
offer either a complete 4- or 5-year course 
or programs leading to a degree, 


Why they like it 


The student nurse works hard, both 
at her books and on hospital duty. But 
she has the satisfaction of helping others 
as she learns. And when she graduates, 
the feeling that comes from being able to 
ease a sick person’s pain will continue to 
be her richest reward. 

That is why Betty Perrow, even at 
the end of a gruelling day’s work, could 
say: “Nursing is one of the most worth- 
while things a woman can do.” And, like 
any other human being, she admitted in 
her secret heart that it felt good just to 
know that she was needed. Betty knew, as 
sick people, well people, all Americans 
know, that nurses are desperately needed. 
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OBSTETRICS. She was a little panicky at her first delivery but soon got over that. One 
of a nurse’s biggest thrills, Betty found, was to take a new baby to his mother, 
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FULL-FLEDGED. Off duty, nurse Betty has fun like any other girl. Besides that, she likes her work: “Nursing is a darn good job.” 
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The World 


Germany’s Future 
Big Four foreign ministers will meet 


in London next week to try again 
to write a treaty 


Down the street from the Bristol Ho- 
tel, pre-war rendezvous for British and 
Americans in Berlin, is a mass of twisted 
steel and rubble which once was an apart- 
ment house. One of a dozen single-room 
apartments in the dark, damp basement is 
home to Hans Schmidt, his wife and two 
school-age children. 

The day begins early in the Schmidt 
heusehold because Hans has a long way to 
go to his job in a factory on the outskirts 
of Berlin. It doesn’t take Frau Schmidt 
long to prepare breakfast—four slices of 
soggy black bread, one for each member of 
the family. 

The day’s other meals are little bet- 
ter. If the Schmidts have lunch, a small 
bowl of soup and another thin slice of 
bread have to suffice. Supper usually be- 
gins and ends with potatoes, more bread. 
If the Schmidts are lucky they may have 
a bit of meat (generally sausage or wie- 
ners) for Sunday dinner. 

Heirlooms for Sale. Schmidt earns 
241 marks a month. The mark, practically 
valueless outside Germany, is worth from 
10o¢ to 30¢. In September the family 
budget was in the red. Expenses were 252 
marks, the big items being 96 marks for 
food, 55 for rent, light and gas. To make 
up the deficit Frau Schmidt sold some of 
the family silver, a wedding gift. 


For German women, like Frau 
Schmidt, life is a struggle to keep food on 
the table, patches on threadbare clothes, 
make ends meet. Each day she queues up 
with her neighbors at store counters to 
buy rationed foods like potatoes and 
packaged oats. The supply is short and 
Frau Schmidt often goes away with an 
empty handbag. 

During the summer she had a potato 
patch. Drought and the lack of fertilizer 
ruined the crop, but Frau Schmidt was 
thankful for the small basket of plum- 
sized potatoes she harvested. 

Food for a Price. The little cafe 
down the street from the Schmidts is a 
hub of black. market operations. Before 
the war the Schmidts used to go there 
with their friends to drink the good beer 
and eat the good food. But now they can’t 
afford cafes. 

The few who can are not attracted by 
the menu pasted in the window. It gen- 
erally features carrot soup and corn pud- 
ding. But regular patrons know that a tip 
to the waiter will bring more and better 
food for a price. Those who want to drink 
must settle for synthetic lemon juice. In 
Germany, once the land of the flowing 
stein, there is little beer. 

Throughout the Reich there are thou- 
sands of families like the Schmidts. Their 
standard of living is one of the lowest in 
the world. 

Stephen Laird, CBS correspondent, 
in a recent broadcast said: “More than 
100,000 children here in Berlin haven't a 
single pair of shoes to wear.” And in the 
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REICH, 1947. Germany is decisive battleground in “cold war." (SEE: Germany's Future) 





Berliner Zeitur 
“All those who talk about war should be made 
to live here.” 


next year and a half, Laird reported, 
“Berliners will be able to buy ... one 
pair of shoes for every second child; one 
dress for every 27th woman, and only one 
man in every 2,010 will be able to buy 
a pair of pants. 

“Berliners have heard a lot about 
your new look in America, but right now 
they'll settle for any kind of look they 
can get so long as it’s warm.” 

Choice. Next week in London the 
foreign ministers of Russia, U.S., Britain 
and France will try again to draft a peace 
treaty, decide how much freedom Ger- 
many’s 70 million people will have. 

Germany is the decisive battleground 
in the “cold war” between Russia and the 
West. All parties concerned realize that 
without a productive Germany the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which Russia is 
sworn to defeat, must fail. 

The delegates will assemble in Lon- 
don with relations between Russia and 
the western powers at a new low. The 
issues which stalemated previous Big 
Four conferences still remain. Chief among 
them are (1) boundaries, (2) Russia’s de- 
mand for $10 billion in reparations out of 
current German production, and (3) the 
question of how high Germany’s industrial 
production level shall be set. 

Even so, Secretary of State Marshall, 
U.S. spokesman at the conference, will go 
to London with some hope for success. 
He told Washington newsmen that he did 
not allow himself to be pessimistic when 
engaged in an operation. You do not win 
battles that way, he said. 

Attempts to forecast the strategy of 
the coming battle in London are pure spec- 
ulation. Some observers say Russia will 
insist on the withdrawal of all Allied 
troops from Germany to give communism 
a clear field to sweep over a poverty- 
stricken, hungry people. The U.S., of 
course, won’t tolerate that. 

There also is talk that in the event 
of another stalemate the U.S., Britain 
and France will make a separate peace 
for western Germany, hoping to force 
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Russia’s hand in eastern Germany. But 
some authorities feel that would be play- 
ing into the hands of the Soviets. The 
New York Herald Tribune’s Walter Lipp- 
mann opined that negotiations should not 
be abandoned, but resumed in the spring. 
“The Marshall Plan will [then] have 
been adopted,” Lippmann wrote, “its ad- 
vantages . . . will have begun to demon- 
strate themselves, and we shall be identi- 
fied not with the division of Europe. . 
but with [its] unity ... and its recovery.” 


Reds on Warpath 


Jean Cristofol, Communist leader of 
Red Marseille, knows his way around the 
City Hall. He was mayor of France’s sec- 
ond largest city and biggest seaport until 
beaten in last month’s elections. 

Last week Cristofol returned to City 
Hall—at the head of an angry mob of 
Communists. Into Cristofol’s old office, 
now occupied by Mayor Jacques Carlini, 
elected on the De Gaullist ticket, stormed 
the Communists. 

Screaming “We are going to give you 
to the crows,” they pounced on Carlini, 
beat him severely. In the fighting that fol- 
lowed, 16 persons were hurt. 

The Communists played another 
trump card in Marseille, called a dock 
strike. Only perishable food moved out of 
the holds of ships in port. That was only 
a preview of what might come throughout 
France. The Communist-run General Con- 
federation of Labor, representing 6 million 
workers, gave the Ramadier government 
until Dec. 19 to approve a monthly mini- 
mum wage of 10,800 francs ($90). 

The Marseille rioting touched off fire- 
works in the National Assembly at Paris. 
Communist spokesmen blamed the Gaul- 
lists. Shaking with anger, Premier Paul 
Ramadier jumped up, faced the Commu- 
nist benches. “You,” he shouted, “attack 
by violence in the streets. If you seek 
dictatorship we are the ones who will 
fight it.” 

New Cast? How long Ramadier 
would be around to do the fighting was 
a question. His Socialist regime, assailed 
by Communists and Gaullists, was govern- 
ing on borrowed time. A new cabinet, with 
or without Ramadier, was in the cards. 

In Italy, as in France, Communists 
were on the warpath, and for the same 
overall reason: to thwart the U.S.-spon- 
sored European Recovery Program. In 125 
cities and towns, Communists rioted, 
fought, clubbed, stabbed, called strikes. 

Boomerang. An angry 5,000-word 
Communist manifesto called on Italians to 
overthrow the DeGasperi government for 
making Italy a “vassal” of the U.S. At 
week’s end the Communists were talking 
and acting tough but making little head- 
way in undermining Italian confidence in 
ERP. Quipped a U.S. diplomat in Rome: 
“So far, it looks as if Palmiro Togliatti 
[Moscow-trained No. 1 Italian Commu- 
nist] is working for George Marshall.” 


Dalton’s Boner 


“What a loud voice that child has. 
Just like his father.” So spoke aging Queen 
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VIOLENCE. Communists raid monarchist office in Naples, burn papers. (SEE: Reds on Warpath) 


Victoria of young Hugh Dalton, whose 
father was royal chaplain. 

Now 60, Hugh Dalton’s mellow, 
booming voice is his trademark. Last week 
it cost him his job as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Attlee cabinet. 

The beginning of the end of Dalton 
as No. 2 man in the cabinet came on the 
day he went to the House of Commons 
to deliver his budget message. In the lobby 
he spotted an old newspaper friend, the 
London Star’s John C. Carvel. 

One-Cent Tip. Dalton’s voice 
boomed out a cheery greeting. Arm in 
arm he walked down the corridor with his 
friend. Knowing Carvel’s taste for good 
liquor, Dalton said: “John, your whiskey 
is going to cost you a bit more from now 
on. You'll have to pay a penny more for 
your beer, too.” 

Dalton, never suspecting that Carvel 
would break the old tradition of keeping 
secret the contents of a budget until offi- 
cially anneunced, went in to deliver his 
message. But he had underestimated Car- 
vel, who rushed to the phone, gave the 
story to his paper. At 3:45 p.m., before 
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SONGGRAM. He seized power in the still of 
the night. (SEE: Siamese Waltz) 





Dalton had finished his message, the Star 
hit the street with a big black headline: 
“PENNY ON BEER.” 

The next day a Conservative Mem- 
ber of Parliament asked Dalton to ac- 
count for the Star’s accurate forecast. 
Dalton explained frankly, offered “deep 
apologies” for a “grave indiscretion.” 

Once Too Often. Attlee, who had 
been embarrassed in the past by Dalton’s 
foot-in-the-mouth statements, called a spe- 
cial session of the cabinet. Dalton re- 
signed. Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s eco- 
nomic czar, got his job. 

Newspapers hinted that there would 
be repercussions. They were right. Con- 
servative party leader Winston Churchill, 
who never misses a chance to beard the 
Labor lions in their den, demanded an 
inquiry. The Labor Government had an 
unexpected crisis on its hands. 


Siamese Waltz 


A sly smile creased the jade features 
of the image in the Bangkok Royal Pal- 
ace’s Chapel of the Emerald Buddha. Only 
Buddha could understand the political 
shenanigans in Siam* last week. 

Not far from the palace, Premier Lu- 
ang Dhamrong Nawasawat danced away 
the early morning hours at the swank 
Celestial Garden. Outside, the canals of 
the Venetian-like city were quiet. 

But the calm of the night failed to 
lessen the anxiety of Luang Pibul Song- 
gram. To him it was C-Hour, time for the 
revolt he had planned for two months. 
At 2 a.m., while Nawasawat danced, Song- 
gram waltzed into power in a bloodless 
coup. 

Brains & Power. “A field marshal, 
Songgram had gone to school in France. 
There he had met Pridi Phanomyong, a 
political science student. They became 
fast friends. 

Back in Siam (1932), they dethroned 
the then King Prajadhipok and gave Siam 
a democratic constitution. For six years, 
operating behind the seenes, they were 
the Siamese twins of politics: Songgram, 


*Muang Thai (Land of the Free) or Thailand 
are the official names of Siam. It is only called Siam 
by foreigners. 
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Black Star 


LOVE, HONOR, OBEY. Albert knew he was marrying a crown, not a woman, but he chose to accept Victoria's hand “now and forever” .. . 


the power; Phanomyong, the brains. Then 
in 1938, Songgram seized the premiership. 
Phanomyong remained as financial expert. 
Dictator-minded, Songgram forbade Sia- 
mese to go hatless, barred western-style 
dancing. 

During the war he collaborated with 
the Japanese. This lost the support of 
Phanomyong, who became America’s chief 
undercover operative in Siam. 

Exit Songgram, Briefly. In 1944 
Phanomyong headed a conspiracy that 
sent Songgram to jail. 

Since Songgram’s departure, Siam has 
averaged three new cabinets a year, amidst 
rice hoarding and administrative waste. 
And in June, 1946, young King Mahidol 
was found dead in his palace bedroom— 
murdered, most people said. 

Last week, as in 1932, Songgram 
dodged the premiership. Mysteriously, he 
picked the man who had replaced him in 
1944, Kuang Aphaiwong, as premier. 

A new and less democratic constitu- 
tion restored many powers to the throne. 
Untouched by the coup was 20-year-old 
King Phumiphon Aduldet. He was in 
school in Switzerland. 


Man & Wife 


Old Bob Land climbed up into the 
driver’s seat of the 24-ton, Irish-made 
glass state coach. He adjusted his silk top- 
per, tucked a big black robe around his 
skinny knees, tightened his grip on the 
reins and cracked a long whip. 

The two magnificent 17-hand Wind- 
sor Greys, Tedder and Cunningham, 
strained at their red morocco leather, gold- 
on-cgpper-ornamented harness. The heavy 
coach rumbled over the cobbles, passed 
through the gate of Buckingham Palace, 
rolled out into the Mall and headed for 
Westminster Abbey to pick up the bride 
and groom. 

Royal processions were part of a 
day’s work for Bob Land. Man and boy 
he had been in the service of the royal 
mews behind “Buck House,” as Londoners 
call Buckingham Palace, for 46 years. He 
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got his first job in the royal stables in 
1901. That was the year that good Queen 
Victoria died after a 64-year reign. 

Edward VII succeeded her. His death 
in 1910 ended the reign of the House of 
Brunswick, ushered in the House of Wind- 
sor: George V; Edward VIII, who re- 
nounced his throne for love; and now 
George VI. Bob Land served them all. He 
was proud to serve Princess Elizabeth on 
her wedding day. 

Parade. Austerity had taken a holi- 
day. As one Londoner put it: “The poorest 
man in the country gives his daughter the 
very best wedding he can. Let’s get some 
life into our Princess’ wedding.” 

The crowds gathered early to line the 
streets from the palace to the abbey. Some 
paid scalpers as much as $300 for a win- 
dow seat. Poor Britain had been forced 





Acme 
. .. and Mountbatten had the same choice to 
make. (SEE: Man & Wife) 


to cut some of the pomp and ceremony. 
But it still remained royalty’s biggest show 
since the coronation of Elizabeth’s father 
in 1937. Virtually every throne in Europe 
was represented. 

In affairs of the heart, Elizabeth is 
following in the path of her great-great 
grandmother. Victoria fell in love in 1840. 
To the man of her choice, she said: “Al- 
bert, I have been considering matrimony 
as a queen must. Unfortunately, he who 
marries a queen marries a crown, not a 
woman. Yet I ask you to take my hand 
now and forever.” 

“Over the Moon.” In accepting 
Elizabeth’s hand, Philip Mountbatten, who 
as a married man gets a British Navy pay 
increase from $33.60 to $52.43 a week, 
elected to live “in that fierce light 
that beats upon a throne.” The marriage 
of Elizabeth and Philip is a love match. 
“I’m over the moon,” Elizabeth told a 
friend. “Philip and I think we are the 
happiest couple in the world.” 

But when she becomes queen, Eliza- 
beth’s first duty will be to her people. 
On her 21st birthday, she made this vow: 
“T declare before you that my whole life, 
whether it be long or short, shall be de- 
voted to your service, and to the service 
of the great imperial family to which we 
belong. . . . God help me make good my 
vow, and God bless all of you who are 
willing to share it.”’ 


Hon. Erin Go Bragh 


Out of Japan, land of cherry blos- 
soms, last week came good news for the 
Irish. The Allied government gave a Tokyo 
manufacturer permission to make 736.000 
lapel shamrocks for St. Patrick’s Day. 


Dutch Master 


His face a Rembrandt red, a little 
man in a black suit and a shirt several 
sizes too big stood before a judge in an 
Amsterdam court last week and blinked 
nervously. The judge read from a docu- 
ment and then, looking down at the pris- 
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oner, said: “Han Van Meegeren, I sen- 
tence you to one year in prison.” 

The strange story of Van Meegeren, 
57, obscure Dutch painter, began more 
than ten years ago. To prove his talent to 
critics who scorned his work, he faked a 
17th century masterpiece, Christ at Em- 
maus, by the great Dutch painter Jan 
Vermeer (1632-1675). The Boymans Mu- 
seum at Rotterdam bought it for $250,000 
and displayed it as an authentic. The 
critics went overboard in praise. 

Nazi Buyer. Impressed by this testi- 
monial to his skill, Van Meegeren painted 
and sold seven more “Vermeers” and two 
“Pieter de Hoochs” for a total of $3.2 
million. Art-loving, fat No. 2 Nazi Her- 
mann Goering paid $256,000 for one “Ver- 
meer,” Christ and Mary Magdalene. 

Recovered after the war, it was turned 
over to Dutch officials. They arrested Van 
Meegeren, charged him with collaborating 
with the Nazis. After hours of grilling, he 
broke down, screamed. “You idiots! I 
sold no Vermeer. I sold a Van Meegeren.” 

But the haughty Dutch art critics 
insisted the paintings were Vermeers, chal- 
lenged him to duplicate one. Said Van 
Meegeren: “I can do better, I'll paint an- 
other ‘Vermeer.’ ” 

One Man Show. On 17th century 
canvas in a guarded studio, Van Meegeren 
started to work on Christ Teaching in the 
Temple. He was painting for his life. Fail- 
ure might mean death on the gallows as a 
collaborator. 

In two months the work was done. 
Critics carefully studied Van Meegeren’s 
reproductions of Vermeer’s lemon yellows 
and lapis lazuli blues, then reluctantly ad- 
mitted the painting had merit. Collabora- 
tion charges were dropped. But last month 
Van Meegeren was haled into court on 
fraud charges, pleaded guilty. After his 
sentence, considered severe, he said: “I 
think I must take it as a good sport.” 
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VAN MEEGEREN. “I think | must take if as a 
good sport.” (SEE: Dutch Master) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


“Crazy,” Says Senator Bridges 


Every day it becomes more clearly 
apparent that there will be no recovery 
for Western Europe until what is left 
of Germany is also allowed to recover. 

The phrase “allowed to recover” is 
correct. At this moment nearly 200 
German factories, in the American zone 
of occupation alone, are being forcibly 
dismantled. The War Department ad- 
mits that nearly half 6f these factories 
were never used in the production of 
any kind of war materiel. 

Therefore it is impossible to argue 
that the destruction of these factories 
is necessary to insure against German 
rearmament. It is not even claimed 
that the dismantling is done for that 
purpose. The idea is to take these fac- 
tories apart and distribute their ma- 
chinery and equipment as reparations. 
Much of the machinery now being 
shipped out of the American zone in 
Germany is being sent to Russia, in 
compensation for what the Germans 
destroyed there. 
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Meantime the American taxpayer 
is called upon to provide minimum ra- 
tions for those Germans we throw out 
of work. 

Secretary of State Marshall 
brought’ this to public attention in tes- 
tifying on the need for American aid to 
Western Europe. He told Congres- 
sional leaders that more than $300 mil- 
lion, over and above money appropri- 
ated already, will be needed this fiscal 
year for Germany. 

It is scarcely rational for us to 
throw Germans out of work and then 
pay them enough unemployment relief 
to keep alive. But that is not the 
whole story. 

Even more fantastic is the fact 
that we are now preparing to ship to 
France, Italy, Holland and Norway, 
gratis, many of the identical materials 
made by the German factories which 
we are dismantling. Rather than let the 
Germans turn over the products of 
these factories to their neighbors, we 
plan to assemble the same material 
here and send it to Europe as a gift. 

It is not surprising that Sen. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire called this 
policy “crazy,” when he investigated it 
on the spot last month. 


* * * 


Nobody denies that the Germans 
should pay reparations, for the tremen- 
dous damage caused by their armies. 
But under the policy laid down at Pots- 
dam, right after the Nazi collapse, very 
little in the way of reparations is being 
paid. Instead the German factories 
which could produce for Europe’s needs 
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MORLEY. Factories are . . . destroyed. 
are being destroyed, and Americans are 
called on to fill the vacuum. 

As Gen. Mcershall himself says, 
the billions we are proposing to pour 
into Europe may not save Europe. 
“The automatic success of the pro- 
gram,” the Secretary admits, “cannot be 
guaranteed.” What can be guaranteed 
is that it will raise prices even higher 
here at home. 

In the meantime, information 
reaching Washington is that in the Rus- 
sian zone of occupation in Germany no 
factories have been dismantled for a 
long time. The Germans there are en- 
couraged to work—for the Soviet 
Union. In the American and British 
zones the Germans are in many cases 
kept from producing. And the Ameri- 
can people are in effect called upon to 
pay reparations for them. 


* * * 


Stupidity of this magnitude can- 
not long be kept concealed. In its re- 
port, published on Nov. 8, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid 
placed a larger part of the blame for 
European collapse on the policy of pre- 
venting German recovery. The econ- 
omy of Germany, this report said, “is 
now obviously on dead center.” 

There is a growing demand that 
the Department of State, primarily re- 
sponsible for our policy of impeding 
German economic recovery, should not 
be given control over the foreign aid 
program. That is understandable, for 
certainly since the close of the war our 
diplomacy has accomplished precious 
little as measured against the amount 
of money it has cost. 
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Sheer Wool 


British textile experts last week were 
using a seaweed from along England’s 
coast to develop a new, super-fine wool 
cloth. 

So fragile are the wool threads that 
before they can be woven they must be 
reinforced with a rayon-type fiber made 
from alginic acid, derived from the sea- 
weed. After weaving, the supporting 
threads are dissolved in water. 

The cloth, sheer as chiffon, will weigh 
about one ounce per yard, will be pro- 
duced in volume in the U.S. for blouses, 
underwear and summer sports dresses. 


Urge for Dates 


Anybody can manage without car or 
refrigerator, say calendar men, but nobody 
can get along without dates. 

By Jan. 1, 10 million housewives will 
have picked up 1948 calendars from stores, 
laundries, and other business places they 
deal with. By mid-January, 90% of all 
U.S. homes will have them hanging on 
walis. Half will have two. 

To keep up with growing demand, 
businesses of all kinds bought enough ad- 
vertising calendars in 1947 to give the in- 
dustry its biggest year. Sales topped $65 
million, including metal desk calendars 
and 110 million wall calendars. 

Calendar salesmen met several big 
surprises. Though prices range from a few 
cents to several dollars, the ordinary cost 
is 25¢-75¢. This year there was an un- 








Brown & Bigelow 


CALENDAR ART. Glamor girls rank first, next human interest pictures. (SEE: Urge for Dates) 


precedented demand for higher priced 
calendars, particularly pen-and-ink draw- 
ings and etchings by well known artists. 

Girls & More Girls. Greatest de- 
mand, as always, was for calendars with 
girl pictures. But there was a definite 
swing away from the girl without clothes 
to the partially clothed glamor girl. (The 
difference between the industry’s nude and 
glamor girls is readily discernible: The 
glamor girl is 15% clothed.) 

Less glamorous but more dignified 
girls in formal evening dress will go to 
thousands of customers from florists, fur- 
riers, and the clothing and textile indus- 
tries. Financial institutions and funeral 
directors generally prefer calendars de- 
picting religious subjects. 

Another surprise for salesmen was the 
popularity of the utility calendar. To the 
familiar 12-page calendar with human in- 


The “New Look,” Studebaker Style 


adjusted for passengers’ height and 
weight—as well as leg length. 


New Studebakers showni last week 
combine panoramic windows and “ab- 
sorbed” fenders with improvements in 
comfort. 

The luxurious Land Cruiser (above) 
is the first with gleaming, washable 
nylon upholstery. The front seat can be 
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Other features include _ easier 
steering, greater stability on curves, 
seats further forward so backseat pas- 
sengers ride ahead of the rear axle, im- 
proved engine performance. 





terest pictures (barefoot boy with dog, 
etc.) have been added pencils, memo 
spaces, recipes, household hints, weather 
information and handy pockets for the 
month’s grocery slips, bills and receipts. 

Who Makes Them? The world’s 
largest calendar house, Brown & Bigelow, 
at St. Paul, Minn., claims to produce more 
than half the industry’s total output. Other 
big producers are U. O. Colson, Paris, Ill. 
Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill.; Kemper- 
Thomas Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas D. 
Murphy Co., Red Oak, Iowa; and the 
Shaw-Barton Co., Coshocton, Ohio. 

Calendar makers work far ahead. By 
industry-wide agreement, salesmen with 
samples will begin taking orders for 1949 
calendars the day after Christmas 1947. 
Meanwhile artists are putting finishing 
touches on pictures for 1951 and getting 
ideas on work for 1952 and 1953. 


Ivan’s Still on Foot 


Americans may grumble about having 
to wait for new cars. But—according to 
Automobile Facts—their prospects would 
look positively rosy to Ivan Ivanovitch 
and his friends behind the Iron Curtain. 

Russia’s biggest automobile plant, the 
Zis works in Moscow, is in- production 
again—a car a day! Citing the one-a-min- 
ute rate in American plants, a U.S. cor- 
respondent asked the plant director why 
output was so low. Responded the Rus- 
sian: “That’s all we need.” 

In making automobiles as in owning 
them, John Doe gets breaks Ivan hardly 
would dare wish for. Yugoslavia’s produc- 
tion plans call for 12,000 trucks in five 
years—less than U.S. makers turn out 
every three days. Its new plant (first in 
the Balkans) pays 25¢-38¢ an hour for a 
48-hour week against $1.30-$1.57 for a 40- 
hour week in the U.S. 

Hint on Wheels. A few U.S. cars 
trickle into Poland, sometimes via an ex- 
change of Polish coal with Denmark. .Each 
does double duty, serving not only for 
transportation but as a standard of politi- 
cal success. Communist officials who get 
on the list for one know they rate high 
with the party. Those who fail forget 
about being footsore—they’re too con- 
scious of that cold draft on their necks. 
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Sentenced to 15 years of hard times! 


pa 


The judgment against the defendant swept away 
his savings and claimed a substantial part of his earn- 
ings for years to come. 

The crime? Well, it wasn’t a criminal act. It was 


We are all exposed to damage suits because of daily 
activities... because we own or rent a home, because 
we own a dog, go fishing, play golf. Every per- 
sonal insurance program should include a Hartford 














Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy for proteec- 
tion against damage suit losses. It’s a ‘‘must!’’ You 
can get as much as $50,000 coverage for $13.50* a 
year... only $33.75 if you buy it for three years. 


*Single homes and apartments, 


a rainy day... pouring, windy. As he crossed the 
street his umbrella pierced the eye of another pedes- 
trian. Result? Loss of eyesight . . . suit for stiff 
damages .. . and a heavy judgment. 





Crime doesn’t pay the victim either Leave your worries here 


Way under-insured! 


The man inside is in a position to pro- 
tect your home, business, savings . . . 


Too little insurance on home and con- Merchants need Hartford Storekeepers 
Burglary and Robbery insurance. It cov- 
ers holdup, burglary of safes, stocks of and he’s backed by the combined re- 
goods, damage done by burglars or rob- sources of the Hartfords. See him 
been revised upward in the light of bers . . . all in one policy. today! 
. . but thousands 

have not. How about yours? 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ACCIDENT ano INDEMNITY COMPANY 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance Hartford 15, Connecticut 


tents presents a sorry picture to all 
concerned—home owner, agent and 
company. Thousands of policies have 


present-day values . 
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JEWELERS PECT their biggest Yule demand to be watch accessories and yellow 
gold watches in the $30-$65 range. 

60% OF ALL MOTOR VEHICLES owned by the postal service are more than 15 years 
old. If the fleet is modernized the Post Office Department predicts 
a saving of $12.5 million over a five-year period. 

EUROPEANS ARE CHEWING GUM at the rate of a million pounds a year as against 
300,000 pounds a year before the G.I. invasion popularized it. Some 
U.S. makers have had to clamp down on exporters who offer bonuses to 
jobbers for diverting gum from regular trade allotments into export 
channels. 

UKULELES, OCARINAS AND HARMONICAS don't make their users musicians. If James C. 
Petrillo.and his musicians' union stick by their no-recording, no- 
transcription stand, big-time broadcasting may be invaded after Jan. l 
by these non-union instruments plus cigar box fiddles, kazoos, casta- 
nets, and musical combs and glasses. 

A MILLION AMERICANS now live in trailer coaches. Demand for the two-bedroom- 
and—bath type, selling for $2,000-$4,500 is on the upswing because 
they are more economical than homes bought at inflated prices. Next 
year the industry expects to top its present 6,000-a-month production 
rate. 

FARMERS ARE SPENDING $1.25 billion this year for machinery and equipment, three 
times the average for 1935-39. Sales have skyrocketed because equip- 
ment costs are up only 40% over 1935-39 while labor costs are 600% 
greater. 





volve a race to be first with a smaller car. GM expects to keep its 
blueprints for a smaller-than-Chevrolet on the shelf. Ford officials 
flatly deny a rumor that its 1949 models to be introduced next spring 
will include a car substantially smaller than today's Ford. 

averaging more than $331,000 per store. Food Fair's 91 stores in the 
Philadelphia and New Jersey area hit the highest average for a big 
chain--over $1 million dollars each. 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT COCKTAIL CANNERS have teamed up with a big cracker company for 
a coast-to-coast advertising campaign to push new ways of using their 
product. One way: "fruit sundae pie," consisting of fruit cocktail 
and vanilla ice cream between crusts of graham crackers. 

SOUNDS PITCHED TOO HIGH for the human ear to hear have been put to work im- 
proving motor vehicles. Harnessed in an inspection device called the 
sonigage, they travel through metals and reveal cracks and air pockets 
by variable tones. Ultra-sonics may someday be used to kill bacteria, 
precipitate smoke and dust, speed chemical reactions, crack large 
molecules. 

U.S. ANTITRUST LAWS involve "antique rituals" which do not meet today's 
economic needs, says Federal Trade Commissioner Lowell’ B. Mason. He 
is campaigning for the use of trade conferences instead of antitrust 
suits in dealing with restraint-of-—trade practices. 

HOUSING RESEARCHERS PREDICT that best planned neighborhoods of the future will 
have blocks 1,800-2,000 feet long, playgrounds but no sidewalks, 
rolled curbs to end need of breaking the curb line for driveways, and 
shopping facilities within = of a mile of all homes. 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD regards the relative lack of speculation on the New 
York Stock Exchange as a bright spot in the U.S. economy, particularly 
as compared with the commodity markets. It believes: (1) The Street 
is in good shape to-weather a storm if the inflation bubble should 
— (2) there's no reason to change today's 75% margin require- 
ments. 

SUN OIL CO. is building a new Science Center at Newtown Square, Pa., 15 miles 
from its Marcus Hook refinery, where it will concentrate its petro- 
chemical’ and physical research. 
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Day Coach Edition yA 
If the hurried traveler stops to buy eo 

a@ magazine, he may miss his train. If he 

doesn’t, his trip will bore him. ) @ 
But after Dec. 1 he'll be spared this 

choice. First on 50 selected trains, then 

on nearly all major railroads, passengers 


will find in their seats notices of somethin . e : 
new--the Railroad Book Plea. Whether you smoke it in pipes or mm papers—for 
Read & Relax. Four outstanding downright smoking pleasure, there’s no other 


books, fiction and non-fiction, will be tobacco like crimp cut Prince Albert! 
chosen from the lists of all publishers by 
the railroads each month. A passenger 
can have one delivered to his seat by 
waiter, porter or coach attendant for the 
publisher’s regular retail price. 

Add the railroads slyly: A new, fancy- 
wrapped book makes a good “on arrival” 
or homecoming gift, too. 
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Jig-time Bridge 

School children and hundreds of other 
spectators from Mackinaw, IIl., gathered 
on the bank of the Mackinaw river for 
a novel lesson in bridge-building by the 
Nickel Plate Railway. 

A 50-year-old bridge was moved out 
and a new 540-ft. span weighing 750 tons 
was shoved in place in exactly 25 minutes 
and 15 seconds. 

It was not the first time engineers 
had replaced an old bridge with a new 
one in minutes, but it was the first time 
that they had done ft with so large a 
span. 

Three months were spent getting 
ready for the job. The new span was built 
on rollers and bolted to the old. Cables and 
tackle moved the old out and the new in 
simultaneously. The new span rests on 
the same foundations that supported the 
old one. 

Three hours after the shift of bridge 
structures had been completed, the rails 
were connected and the first freight train 
rattled over. 
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Chow 


The National Joy Smoke Mime 


TUNE IN PRINCE ALBERT’S “GRAND OLE OPRY,” agai 





Btocmingten Funtegragh SATURDAY NIGHTS ON N.B.C. tongue bite 4G BURNING PIPE|ANC 
MOVE OVER. Quick-shifting new bridge re- CiCKRETTElTOGACKE 
placed old one. (SEE: Jig-Time Bridge) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Science 





Arnold Gesell 


KITCHY COO! Twenty minutes of this yields a 
lite history in advance. (SEE: Da-da) 


Da-da Data 


In 20 minutes, the genial, graying 
lecturer claimed, he could test a 16-week- 
old baby for future success and happiness. 

It was no carnival witch-doctor talk- 
ing, nor were his hearers gullible. They 
were the select audience at a meeting last 
week of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

There was, of course, a hitch in what 
the speaker said. He had not maintained 
that anyone could do this—just that he 
could. He was Arnold Gesell, -director ef 
the world’s best known baby-study center, 
the Yale Clinic of Child Development. 

Vast. The 20-minute feature was 
new. Thousands of infants had to go 
through tests at the Gesell clinic before 
key-factors in infant behavior became 
clear enough for such short tests. Each 
child is the subject of a movie, taken at 
short intervals through its growth, show- 
ing its behavior changes. All these movies 
have been tabulated, frame by frame, to 
find what “normal” behavior was and 
what each deviation from it might mean. 

To cap this, naturally, the conduct of 
testee-babies had to be followed after they 
had grown out of babyhood. -This let 
Gesell’s technicians tie up the voluminous 
baby-findings with specific kinds of later 
life behavior. Perhaps the most. highly- 
valued test-alumni, for instance, are a pair 
of identical twins who have just turned 20. 
Every phase of their growth has been re- 
corded. 

Steps. As its work went on, the 
Clinic published children’s “development 
schedules” for use and checking elsewhere. 
Some of the achievement stages have be- 
come pretty standard measures (for ex- 
ample: At 28 weeks a child can pick up a 
block, transfer it between hands; at 40 
weeks he can bang two together; at 18 
months he can pile them up). 

The clinic’s experts even can pick out 
false from real mental infirmities. One 
child was brought in as a mental defec- 
tive. By finding inconsistencies in his 
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abilities and disabilities, the clinic brought 
to light a motor-nerve defect which yielded 
to treatment—the testee is normal today, 
his life unblighted. 

But as the test-reliability grows, so 
does its complexity. Few outside of the 
Yale clinic can make sense of a 100% 
complete Gesell development chart. 


Little Neutral 


Prof. George Gamow, one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest scientists (both physically 
and mentally), was upset last week over 
the neglect of the smallest thing in the 
world—but to him that smallest thing is 
highly important. 

“Tsn’t it surprising,” he lamented, 
“that the most exciting discovery in phys- 
ics reported this fall has been overlooked 
by everyone except the physicists?” 

This pigmy particle—the neutrino— 
is the tiniest of the four minute elemen- 
tary bits of matter that make up the uni- 
verse, that make molecules, that make 
chemical substances, that make material 
things such as air, water, dirt and people. 

Foreseen. It was in 1933 that Wolf- 
gang Pauli (Germany) published his dar- 
ing theory that such a tiny hypothetical 
particle would soon be discovered. But 
years passed before Enrico Fermi (Italian 
refugee now at University of Chicago) 
proved its existence by laboratory experi- 
ments and christened it neutrino (from 
Italian for “small neutral one’). 

Scientists had never been sure how 
heavy a neutrino particle was—they knew 
it was lighter than an electron; some 
thought perhaps it had no weight at all. 
But now they have been startled by a shot 
fired by a cléver young scientist, Dr. E. J. 
Knopinski of the University of Indiana. 
His brilliant research indicates that it 
would take about 30 neutrinos to equal 
the weight of an electron. Now, for the 
first time, science has new evidence that a 
neutfino actually has mass, and how much. 

Drive. Lacking charge to embroil it 
with other particles, the tiny neutrino can 
penetrate any kind of matter—even bil- 
lions of miles of lead. 


After spitting an electron, a beta- 7 


radioactive (electron-spitting) atom al- 
ways recoils at the same speed—whereas 
the ejected electrons fly out at a greatly 
different speed. This suggested that some- 
thing else came out with each, absorbing 
part of the push given by the parent atom. 
That “something” has been called the 
neutrino. It is a particle with no electric 
charge; like a neutron, but much lighter. 

Thieves. The neutrino is important 
in the life of the universe because it un- 
dermines the internal structure of giant 
stars; it steals energy from the atoms in 
the molten centers. This reduces the sup- 
porting force inside to such an extent that 
the shell of the star collapses and pro- 
duces a flaming mass of matter—largely 
gaseous. 

Astronomers can now find these fad- 
ing stars with their telescopes and predict 
when they will be destroyed by the neu- 
trinos. Actually it takes about 7 billion 
years for the neutrinos to bring about the 
total destruction of a healthy giant star. 





This is all very complicated, but nat- 
urally when such a fundamental part of 
the universe turns out to be so infini- 
tesimally tiny it throws a monkey wrench 
into all sorts of calculations and theories 
about the universe: about how atoms are 
made and how they behave; how they 
stick together and why they fly apart— 
and how they get split. 

For instance, what happens when an 
atomic bomb explodes? Billions of neu- 


trinos radiate from the scene of this 
atomic chaos. No scientist knows where 
they go. But it is known that they bore 


through everything, including people, with 
no known effect. Meanwhile, the sun is 
constantly radiating countless numbers. 
Perhaps some day neutrinos may be found 
necessary for life. 

Meanwhile, in their new, massive 
guise, neutrinos were irking their sole fans 
—theoretical physicists. One, lamenting 
likely changes in mass-energy-charge for- 
mulae, said: “Everyone would be happier 
with a mass-zero neutrino.” 


More Chicken Dinners 
Drs. F. B. Hutt and R. K. Cole of 


Cornell university last fortnight showed 
the U. S. how to save nearly so million 
chickens a year, plus countless tons of 
precious feed. 

Chief scourge of baby chicks and 
older chickens, too, now is lymphomatosis. 
This kind of spreading cancer, always 
fatal, accounts for more than 40% of all 
(non-hatchet) chicken deaths. 

The Cornell scientists have bred a 
disease*free strain of white Leghorns. 
Lab workers, try as they may, can’t make 
the tumor grow on them. 

When all poultry breeders acquire 
cancer-immune roosters, Hutt and Cole 
say, the scourge gradually will be wiped 
out. Result: more, healthy, full-grown 
birds to sell and the saving of grain (more 
than 2 million tons a year) now fed to 
disease-doomed chickens. 





USDA 
PLAGUE-PROOF. This lucky Leghorn went to 
Cornell for his health. (SEE: Chicken .. .) 
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Since 1939... 


by ak “wate. —FOREST PRODUCTS COST RAILROADS 171.3% MORE 


—IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS COST RAILROADS 47% MORE 
—FUEL (COAL AND OIL) COSTS RAILROADS 81.9% MORE 


Bigger . WAGE TAXES COST RAILROADS 75.5% MORE 


nm Board raised annual wage s $50,000,000 on the Pennsylvania Railroad alone.) 





IT’S UNFAIR TO THE PUBLIC 


to deny railroads reasonable increases in freight rates so that 
service can be improved. 

While industry is obtaining higher prices to meet its increased 
costs, it should not overlook its own need for adequate and 
efficient railroad service — that the —_— may continue to grow 
and prosper. 

Industry is prosperous when the railroads are prosperous. 

Railroad operating costs have increased more than 65% 
since 1939. Freight rates have advanced but 28%. An unsound 
‘situation which cannot continue. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 218,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 
NOW! NOW! NOW! 


RADIO STARS FOR XMAS! 


The NEWEST —THE BIGGEST—the best Xmas 
idea of 1947! The greatest names in the world 
of entertainment.:.your family’s, your 
friends’ very favorite radio stars now for the 
first time on the most laughable, lovable home 
recordings ever created! Top-Ten Records! 
Thousands of laughs! 


Anywhere from four to eight complete and 
separate comedy routines in every album. 
Your chance to give something completely 
new, completely different. A gift as great as 
the gift of laughter! 

Every beautifully designed album complete 
with four double-side, ten-inch records, plus 
the star’s own laugh-life story and special 
Xmas card gift wrap for your signature. 

You'll find this entirely new Christmas 
gift at your favorite record shop. If not avail- 
able there fill out attached coupon. Mai! 
today. Your choice of the mightiest laugh tri- 
umphs of these best-known and best-loved 
of all laugh makers. 


AMOS 'W’ ANDY JACK BENNY EDGAR BERGEN EDDIE CANTOR 
BURNS & ALLEN ED “ARCHIE” GARDWER FIBBER McGEE & MOLLY 


AUDIENCE RECORDS, INC. 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, Mew York i 
Please send me... albums of Top-Ten 
Records at $4.95 each, postage paid. I enclose 
check or money order (do not mail cash). i 


C) JACK BENNY ©) EDDIE CANTOB 
©) EDGAR BERGEN (1) ED “ARCHIE” GARDNER 
] BURNS & ALLEN () FIBBER MecGEE & MOLLY 
C) AMOS ’N’ ANDY* 

*including famous ‘‘Lord’s Prayer’’ rendition 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


























with the Biggest Value 
in Rat Killers 


that contains DuPont 
most deadly Rat Killer now avail- 
able to the public) PLUS _ the 
scientiic W H_ 16-Ingredient 
Rat Bait which rats can’t resist. 
Ready and easy to use—you can 
buy a package of RODAN con- 
taining enough to kill a thousand 
rats for only $1.00. Laboratory 
tests show RODAN safe around 
animals and poultry, sure death to 
rats. If your dealer doesn’t have 
RODAN, send your name and 


will be sent prepaid, or we wil 
send it t C.O.D. you prefer. 


WALSH LABORATORIES, 
Chicago 20, IIL 


ers and distributors. 


~ RODAN—the only Rat 
Killer with DuPont 
ANTU plus the WALSH 


16-Ingredient Rat Bait. 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Get Rid of RATS — 


Get RODAN—the only Rat Killer 
ANTU (the 


address with $1.00 and a package 


ONEY BACK ‘GUARANTEE 
NC., $10 W. 76th St, 


%* Afew good territories 
are still available for deal- 





Death vs. Faith 


The exact point at which faith should « 


taper off and science begin has for cen- 
turies been a Christian dilemma. In the 
little town of Greybull, Wyo., last week 
the dilemma had turned to death. 

Four-year-old Frances June Baker 
died of spinal meningitis after her parents 
(churchgoing but not church-affiliated) 
had closed their doors to doctors, opened 
their hopes to “firm belief that the Lord 
will make her well.” 


Spirit Voices 

To churches of cross and steeple, the 
spiritualist churches* of mediums and 
murmurs have long occupied a rarely vis- 
ited no-man’s land of religion. 

For average churchgoers the funda- 
mental spiritualist belief—communication 
with the “so-called” dead—smacks more 
of the occult and fantastic than of familiar 
gospel Christianity. 

Last week some of the average church- 
goers got a far-from-average shock. It 
was relayed, according to British spiritual- 
ists, not through spirit writing or voices, 
but in a 9-year-old report of the staid and 
solid Church of England. 

Censored. In London’s spiritualist 
journal Psychic News, editor A. W. Austen 
claimed that in 1938 the report of a special 
Church of England investigating commit- 
tee had soberly stated that spiritualist 
communication with the dead could be 
denied only at the risk of also denying the 
miracles of the Bible. According to Aus- 
ten, the report has been “suppressed” since 
the day it was completed. 

Austen quoted from the _ report: 
“When every possible explanation of these 
[spirit] communications has been given 
and all doubtful evidence set aside . . . we 
think it is probable that the hypothesis 
that they proceed from [disembodied] 
spirits is the true one... [if they are 
doubted] because they have not yet proved 
capable of scientific statement and veri- 
fications, we must add that the miracles 
and resurrection itself are not capable of 
such verification either.” 

Only immediate comment from the 
Church of England was that the report 
had been withheld “because it was felt 
controversy should be avoided.” 


Roots of Unity 


In 40 years of mission work in India, 
Dr. Eli Stanley Jones had found that the 
men at the top are the ones to deal with. 
As Methodism’s most famed missionary he 
dealt almost exclusively with upper caste 
Indians, through them was able to spread 
Christian gospel to the lower castes. 

But last week in America he had re- 


*Largest U.S. spiritualist group listed as a 
church is the 11,000-member National Spiritualist 
Association, Inc. But at a Spiritualist congress 
in Paris this year America sent delegates from 
2,200 separate groups. 


_best-seller lists and made his 





versed his tactics and was g@ing straight 
to the grass roots of religion—the church- 
goers themselves. His aim: unity of Amer- 
ica’s Protestant churches. 

Since September he had been touring 
the country, had spoken 84 times before 
a total of 77,000 persons. His message: 
Protestant churches should unite, but they 
need not cast off traditional practice nor 
identity to do it. They should unite, as 
the American colonies did, under a con- 
stitution which would maintain their own 
“state” rights. 

During his tour he collected 40,000 


Acme 


DR. JONES. To build Protestantism's house lay 
carpenters were needed. (SEE: Roots) 


layman pledges of support and promised 
that his 2-year-old Association for a 
United Church of America (headquarters : 
Brookline, Mass.) would call a meeting 
next fall at which 100 outstanding Protes- 
tant laymen would frame the constitution, 


.pass it on to clergymen for action. 


Buildup. Already the bishops and 
pastors had opened the way for the action. 
Higher churchmen in almost all Protestant 
denominations had been calling for unity 
since the war ended. Participation of all 
major denominations in the World Council 
of Churches had proved willingness to 
unite if individual church identity could 
be preserved. 

But so far laymen had had only a 
small part to play in the movement. In 
Dr. Jones they found their spokesman. 

Dynamic and tireless, 63-year-old Eli 
Stanley Jones had proved before that once 
he took hold of an idea he would see it 
through, come what might. 

In 1928, after a book about his In- 
dian mission work had smashed onto the 
name a 
national byword for evangelism, the Meth- 
odist church made him a bishop. Within 
24 hours Dr. Jones had turned in his res- 
ignation, bought his ticket for a return 
trip to the mission fields where he felt he 
was needed most. 
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Aviation 





Operation Ragweed 


The air-age had gone to some people’s 
heads. In Dallas, Tex., businessman J. E. 
Cunningham last week outlined his “sim- 
ple” ot for the hay fever that plagues 
him each year: “I just take a trip in an 
airliner. When the flight gets above the 
high pollen count found near the ground 
my hay fever begins to clear, and within 
30 minutes I feel normal again.” Less 
well-heeled sufferers wondered if his pock- 
etbook felt as well. 


Peron’s Air Force 


Argentina’s air-sword jangled out a 
sharp message last week: Perén’s rapidly 
growing military program must not be 
considered a dumping ground for “left- 
over” planes. It is in the market for fight- 
ing craft that will hold their own with 
those of any power, large or small. 

Rebuffed at the last minute was a 
U.S. offer to sell Argentina some World 
War II type planes. Accepted, instead, 
was a British offer—with immediate de- 
livery—to supply the latest models in jet 
fighters and heavy bombers. 


Airmail Blues 


Through high payments for carrying 
airmail, Government has long pumped life 
and strength into America’s airlines. With- 
out this’ subsidy-payment system few lines 
could have survived. 

But for the Post Office Department 
this role in aviation aid is a throbbing 
financial headache. This year’s throb: a 
$14.8 million loss. Last week Congress- 
men who handle Post Office affairs decided 
to do something about it. 

Rate Review. Onto the agenda of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 





Committee. went an order for a thorough 
investigation of the system that charges 
the Post Office an average 68¢ per ton- 
mile for airmail while other air shippers 
pay only 14¢. 

Two major changes that the com- 
mittee will consider: (1) paying for air- 
mail service at the same air freight rate 
paid by other customers and granting the 
airlines a direct cash subsidy through an- 
other agency of the Government—prob- 
ably the Civil Aeronautics Board; (2) up- 
ping airmail stamps to at least 7¢ an 
ounce so that the Post Office will have a 
flying chance to balance its budget. 


Hercules 


Everybody, particularly Congress, 
was well aware that Howard Hughes’ fly- 
ing boat Hercules was huge (see Nation). 
But just how huge was a matter of star- 
tling comparisons: 

Columbus’ flagship Santa~Maria was 
only 128 feet long. The Hughes craft is 
218 from tip to tail. When Columbus got 
his supplies and 51-man crew aboard, the 
ship’s weight was 230 tons. Empty, the 
Hercules weighs 200 tons and with its 
maximum passenger (700) or cargo load 
would weigh closer to 300. 

The wooden hull of the sailing vessel 
had to withstand hitting the water at about 
6 mph. The Hercules thuds through the 
waves, before take-off, at 95. 

Gas Hog. From the Hercules’ 14,- 
300-gallon fuel tanks are drained about 
841 gallons of gasoline each hour to feed 
the plane’s eight 3,500 h.p. engines at a 
cruising speed of 175 mph. The average 
motorist could drive nearly two years on 
one hour’s consumption. 

When the Hercules was first blue- 
printed, its 11,430 square feet of wing area 
(more than a quarter acre) was roughly 
300% greater than any other plane. 

And for emergency floats, inside the 
plane, Hughes used 1,200 oversize plastic 
beach balls—past flying boats had used 
ping-pong balls. 


BARN WITH WINGS. In Hughes’ “boat” beach balls replaced ping-pong balls. (SEE: Hercules) 
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most successful men 


among Americas 


Handsome, healthy-looking hair 
needs a ‘hygienic’ scalp. So 
don’t buy just any hair dressing 
—enjoy the ExTRA benefits of 
Kreml. This famous modern 
hair tonic not only keeps hair in 
perfect order all day—it does 
LOTS MORE— 





- — hair 
eeling dirtyor ® 
full ota 4 


Kreml always looks and feels 
SO CLEAN on hair and scalp. No 
grease comes off on hatband. 


Troubled by dry scalp 7 
Dandruff flakes? 


Kreml is simply great 
to lubricate a dry 
scalp. It also removes 
dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so invigorated. Use Kreml 
daily —for better-groomed hair 
—a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KKEML HOUR TOM 


A Product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Health 


An End to Typhus? 


Medical scientists can make an ounce 
of prevention go a long way, but they like 
to have a pound of cure in reserve. 

Against typhus and its kindred dis- 
eases (including Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, Tsutsugamushi fever, parrot fever) 
they had no prospect of a reliable cure un- 
til last week. Only by immunization and 
by unceasing war on fleas and lice, the 
carriers of typhus, did Army and Navy 
keep typhus from breaking out—and kill- 
ing perhaps 18% of its victims—among 
their men overseas. It always has been a 
major plague danger in Asia and Europe. 

The new hope of curing typhus rests 
in chloromycetin, a newly-created, mold- 
produced drug akin to penicillin. Drs. J. 
E. Smadel and E. B. Jackson of Army 
Medical School and Dr. Dwight A. Joslyn 
of Parke-Davis & Co., Detroit, reported 
last week that experimental infections of 
typhus, Rocky Mountain and parrot fevers 
had been stopped cold by chloromycetin. 

Rescue. The infections had been 
planted in mice and chick embryos, not 
in humans. The drug, given by mouth or 
by needle, pulled mice and unhatched 
chicks back to life at the last minute of 
the 11th hour apparently without causing 
any irritation itself. However, humans are 
not mice nor chicks, and_other highly 
promising drugs have proved in final steps 
to be as poisonous to men as to germs. 

If all goes well, Smadel says, chloro- 
mycetin may be on drug shelves in two 
years. Physicians hope so. Typhus is 
under control in the U.S. but not else- 
where. Rocky Mountain fever kills Ameri- 
cans almost at a one-a-day rate. 

No one knows just how the drug 
works on rickettsia, the germs of the 
typhus-type diseases. These themselves 
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are fairly mysterious. They are regarded 
as halfway between bacteria and viruses, 
which in turn are thought to be halfway 
between living and inorganic matter. 

Thus, no sane scientists are anxious 
to predict rickettsial behavior. But, like 
laymen, they can hope. 

Also exciting is Dr. Joslyn’s discovery 
that the new drug can subdue bacteria as 
well as virus-type organisms. 

In the test tube, Dr. Joslyn says, 
chloromycetin compares favorably with 
streptomycin in its power fo curb the 
tuberculosis bacillus. But as yet, no one 
has tested the drug’s effect upon bacteria 
in a living body. 


Where There’s Smoke... 


Whether or not it comes of people’s 
learning their ABCs, eyeing red bull’s eyes 
or pampering their T-zones, tobacco is 
gaining on its long-lived, hard-fighting 
medical and moral opposition. 

Last week there was proof positive. 
Henry Ford II, grandson of the man who 
said “I hate tobacco . . . you can’t keep 
an alert mind and smoke!” had abolished 
his grandfather’s taboo on the weed in the 
far-flung Ford factory system. Men can 
smoke at their work. Women (as in most 
industrial offices) have to use smoking 
rooms, but get time off for it. 

Henry II himself, however, still ab- 
stains. Nor is he without supporters in 
his stand, although now they are milder, 
smoother, devoid of that harsh, burning, 
irritant flavor that marked their pre- 
decessors. But they still can find things 
to view with alarm: 

Heavy smokers die, on an average, 
slightly younger than non-smokers. They 
are likelier to have sinus trouble and per- 
haps chronic bronchial coughs. They are 
also shorter-winded. 

Smoker’s Survey. These findings 
were largely the work of the late Raymond 
Pearl, ace vital-statistician, and a corps of 
investigators. They checked thousands of 


Pathfinder 


DRS. JOSLYN, JACKSON & SMADEL. Their mold drug is rough on Rickettsia. (SEE: An End .. .) 





Ford Motor Company 
SATISFIED. Ford office girl needa't walk a mile 
to light up now. (SEE: Smoke .. .) 


facts in the life histories of 1,000 smokers 
and non-smokers. But it was still un- 
proved when they finished that most of the 
troubles they found were the result of 
smoking. It might as easily be the other 
way around, other scientists say. Nervous, 
hard-living people, due to die younger 
than the average anyway, would naturally 
be heavy smokers. 


Light on Sweets 


The $48,921 went to three’ people; 
bigger benefits would go to millions. 

Drs. Carl and Gerty Cori, ex-Czech 
bio-chemists at Washington university, St. 
Louis, got half the 1947 Nobel prize in 
medicine. The other half may have more 
utility value. Its recipient, Dr. Bernardo 
Houssay, Buenos Aires physiologist, was 
ousted from his job last year by Dictator 
Peron’s thought-police (too liberal, too 
pro-U.S.). , 

The Nobel prize committee obviously 
split the award on the grounds that the 
Houssay and Cori achievements were part 
of the same pincers-movement against dia- 
betes. They may rival in importance the 
discovery of insulin. 

What the Coris did was to identify 
the enzyme (or reaction-promoting body 
chemical) which helps tonvert sugar to 
glycogen so it may be stored by the liver 
to meet the body’s energy-needs. 

Tangle. In diabetics, this doesn’t 
happen. Something interferes with the en- 
zyme’s action—probably something gen- 
erated in a growth gland in the brain, the 
pituitary. This knowledge was Dr. Hous- 
say’s contribution: He destroyed the in- 
sulin-producing sub-glands in animals’ 
pancreas. This should have given them 
fatal diabetes. But at the same time he 
removed the forepart of their pituitary 
glands—and they lived. 

Likeliest conclusion is that insulin 
protects the Cori enzyme in its sugar- 
converting job against the pituitary hor- 
mone’s sabotage. 
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Americana 


Like Mason, Like Dixon 


For 82 years, Southerners have re- 
garded Maryland as a northern state be- 
cause it sided with the North in the Civil 
War. Northerners, on the other hand, 
think of it as southern—because its people 
act like Southerners and because it is be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. This fall Mary- 
landers had their minds made up for them. 
For the first time in history their governor 
got an invitation to the exclusive circle of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference in 
North Carolina. He accepted. 


A Bell for Columbus 


Americans still are neighborly, a town 
in western Colorado has proved. 

Last year Grand Junction, Col., fin- 
ished its new house of worship, the Colum- 
bus church. Donations and hard work 
from townsmen had built and furnished it 
—all but a bell. And funds were exhausted. 

Last August, Columbus churchgoer 
Mrs. Hilma Webber thought of Station 
KHJ in Hollywood, whose give-away pro- 
gram Heart’s Desire reaches a nation-wide 
audience. The station heard her story. It 
suggested its. listeners send a penny each 
to help buy a bell for Columbus. 

Goodwill in Copper. Pennies 
poured in from Canada, Hawaii and all 
parts of the U.S. Some were just pennies, 
some very “special” to their senders. 
Scores had been flattened by President 
Roosevelt’s funeral train. A Philadelphian, 
mistakenly thinking donations would be 
melted down to make the bell, sent what 
he said was a nail from Independence 
Hall. By early November more than 
$2,000 had been collected. 

On Thanksgiving KHJ officials will 
roll into town with a load of penny-bought 
Bibles, 48 trees donated for the church 
grounds by state governors, to dedicate a 
bell inscribed: From 200,000 Americans. 
Grand Junction’s Thanksgiving will be 
audible for a good many miles. 





Wuxtry! 


The old, dark building on William 
St., New York, looked quiet enough. 

But New York Law School students 
who just moved in may find it haunted 
by a horde of the smallest, noisiest ghosts 
ever to climb stairs at midnight—the 300,- 
ooo youngsters it sheltered during three 
fourths of a century as the Newsboys’ 
Lodging House. 

A genial literary spook also may whiz 
through—the late Horatio Alger, gather- 
ing color for a rags-to-riches novel. 

Today child labor laws and welfare 
agencies ride herd on homeless youngsters. 
But in 1853 Charles Loring Brace found 
ragged urchins sleeping through the cold 
nights on steaming street-gratings. Some 
hadn’t slept indoors in months. 

Brace, although only a young theo- 
logical student, already had founded the 
Children’s Aid Society. Now he added to 
it a “hotel” for newsboys. Its first site 
was the empty loft of the New York Sun. 
The boys paid 6¢ for lodging, 4¢ for sup- 
per, nothing for Brace’s welcoming smile. 
He had 408 regular lodgers the first year. 
Five years later the register bore 3,000 
names. 

Local Color. Not only newsies took 
the Brace Home’s hospitality. Children in 
other trades—especially under the padrone 
system in the 1870s, which allowed agents 


-to import foreigners, find them jobs and 


share their earnings—filpcked in. In 1872 
the Home expanded to the William St. 
address. It was here Alger found the real- 
life prototypes of Tony the Newsboy, 
Ragged Dick and Phil the Fiddler, \isten- 
ing to their dreams, contributing an occa- 
sional shoe-shine box or small cash loan to 
some undersized businessman. 

World War II ended the need for the 
Newsboys’ Home, largely through new 
job opportunities. This fall the Children’s 
Aid Society decided the Home, closed 
temporarily in 1942, was no longer needed. 
However, ‘they'll keep it listed in the 
‘phone directory. Many an Alger model 
really made his mark in the world. Some 
will want to make sentimental journeys, 
back to their starting point. 
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False Tegth? 


Don't Risk 
a “Brush-off 








Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


Me? DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


| To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
| moredentists recommend Polident than 
| any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 


Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it’s ready to use, 


Me POLIDENT 4% 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 











THANKSGIVING, 1905. It featured turkey, gaslight, sawdust; Alger spirit. (SEE: Wuxtry!) | 
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Education 





Acme 


JUNIUS SCALES. He speaks the ‘Party Line” 
at Chapel Hill. (SEE: Campus Communist) 


Campus Communist 


At the University of North Carolina 
last week readers of The Daily Tar Heel, 
undergraduate paper, rubbed their eyes in 
disbelief. But there was the story on page 
1. A chapter of the Communist Party of 
the U.S. had been formed at the uni- 
versity. And it had been done openly, 
with a press release. 

Headlined, likewise was the statement 
of its founder, war veteran graduate stu- 
dent Junius Scales. Scales announced: 

“I have been associated with the 
Communist party for a number of years. 
I am speaking in the name of my party in 
the hope that I may in a small way dispel 
some of the dangerous illusions and false- 
hoods about the Communists which are 
being used to distract us from the real 
problems which we must solve.” Then, in 
naive answers to a series of questions put 
by a reporter, Scales revealed what some 
of these “dangerous illusions and false- 
hoods” were. 

Q.—Do you believe there is any con- 
nection between the Communist party in 
the U.S. and the Soviet government ? 

A.—WNo, none at all. We are an in- 
dependent political party. 

Q.—Have you ever been to Russia? 

A.—Ne, but I was in Italy. 

Q.—Assuming you are familiar with 
the Bill of Rights of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, do you believe in its provisions? 

A.—Yes, of course. 

Q.—Do you believe there is free 
speech, in a political sense, in Russia to- 
day? 

A.—So far as I know. There is in 
Italy. 

Q.—Then you do not believe the re- 
ports of American correspondents that 
free speech and a free press have been 
ruthlessly suppressed in Russia? 

A.—No, I don’t. They [the corre- 
spondents| are biased. 
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Q.—If your Communist party gained 
control of the U.S. Government, would 
outspoken anti-Communists be able to 
keep out of jail? 

A.—Why, yes. I don’t see why not. 
We would be just like any other political 
party operating under the Constitution. 

Q.—If you do not believe reputable 
American observers who say that Russia 
is today, in effect, a Slave State, then 
whom do you believe? 

A.—Well, there is a book: Soviet 
Philosophy, A Study of Theory and Prac- 
tice by John Somerville [Columbia uni- 
versity teacher |. 

Q.—How many members do you 
have in your Communist party chapter at 
Chapel Hill? 

A.—Il’d rather not say. 

Q.—Is there such a thing as a free 
press in Russia? 

A.—I don’t know. I have not been 
there. We do not have a free press here. 

Q.—Do you reflect in any manner 
the “party line’ as dictated from Moscow? 

A.—Absolutely not. 

Reaction. Naive though the answers 
were, consensus on Chapel Hill was that 
young Scales (1) was perfectly serious 
and (2) would some day get a shock from 
Communist realities that, as‘ one student 
put it, “will bounce him all the way back 
to the Bill of Rights.” 

The Daily Tar Heel put the spotlight 
on a statement that recently was made by 
North Carolina’s famed president, Frank 
Graham: 

“T stand on the American Bill of 
Rights and therefore am opposed to com- 
munism which in Russia does not provide 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights and 
would not provide those guarantees if it 
should triumph in America.” 

Teaching Communism. In New 
York, Prof. George S, Counts of Teachers 
college, Columbia, reiterated that few 
students have any real notion of what 
communism in Russia is today. Its true 
meaning, he contends, should be taught 
with particular emphasis on the distorted 
sense in which Communist propagandists 
use words like “democracy” and “free- 
dom.” 


In Chapel Hill, N. C., Communist 
Junius Scales proved an object lesson. “I 
am proud,” he said, “to be a member of 
a party which is democratic both in its 
structure and in its outlook.” 


Bog in Germany 


Most American correspondents in 
Berlin agree that the U.S. has botched its 
education job in the occupied zone. 

The Germans have a little joke about 
it: 

“Gen. Eisenhower,” they say, “forgot 
to take Leipzig.”’ 

Actually, Leipzig, center of the Ger- 
man printing and paper industry, is in the 
Soviet zone. Red military authorities have 
made 100% use of its facilities. An abun- 
dance of excellent textbooks has been 
printed, some in four colors. Slick paper 
is used. Binding its top-notch. 

In the U.S. area, by contrast, texts 
used in Weimar Republic days were re- 
printed on newsprint, They did not last. 
Few are left. 

Too Much Patience. The U.S. 
policy of “too little, too late” is best 
shown in a wordy report of the U.S. 
Education Mission to Germany in October 
1946. Said the Commission: “Under clear- 
ing skies we are turning in Germany to 
more affirmative tasks. But time and pa- 
tience are required to build.” 

Rush. But time and patience are 
precisely what the Russians and the 
French—especially the French—did not 
have. The French, like the Soviets, did a 
good job. Zone commander Gen. Koenig 
secured a set of manuscripts in New York 
written by exiled German scholars. He 
requisitioned the best printing plant in his 
zone, gave top priority to paper, got out 
six million books. 

In the matter of history, Koenig 
and his advisors decreed no history should 
be taught for six months. Then he plunged 
German youngsters into a study of world 
history, with special emphasis on the inter- 
dependence of all mankind. It was a 
master stroke. German pupils in the 
French zone are getting acquainted with 
the world. 





Ray Anderson 


SCHOOL IN GERMANY. At Diedenbergen in U.S. zone books are few. (SEE: Bog in Germany) 
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Musie 





National Concerts & Artists Corp. 


ANOTHER CARUSO? (SEE: Story below) 


Man With a Voice 


Tenor Miklos Gafni, at 23, is a press 
agent’s dream. 

His life story includes Nazis, narrow 
escapes, prison camps, sudden, fabulous 
success. Shortly after his arrival from 
Hungary in 1946, Columbia Pictures 
starred him in a movie of it all, A Voice 
Is Born, 

At his concert debut as an unknown in 
New York’s Town Hall last February, the 
meager audience rose and shouted. So did 
critics in print next day. They called him 
“The Hungarian Caruso.” 

Last week found the effervescent 
Gafni midway in his first U.S. tour—with 
nearly so bookings, a new contract with 
Columbia Records, and a bright future. 

Heavyweight. No one seeing his 
200-lb. bulk could imagine the bare go he 
weighed when Americans freed him from 
a German prison camp in 1945. Few who 
heard the pure beauty of his tone could 
believe it was discovered there accident- 
ally by astounded fellow prisoners. 

Gafni was studying medicine in Deb- 
recen when the Nazis arrested him in 
1943. Then the jazz and Hungarian folk 
songs he sang to ease the long prison days 
revealed the phenomenal power and 
“golden” quality in his voice. Three fel- 
low prisoners who had been music teachers 
(all are dead now).taught him fundamen- 
tals. Several times he was saved from the 
firing squad by guards who liked his 
singing. 

After liberation, he sang in Budapest, 
then in Italy, where he met Americans 
who urged him to go to the U.S. 

Never Heard of You. He ran into 
the usual difficulties here: American con- 
cert managers were not interested in an 
unknown. Today one of his favorite 
amusements is mimicking their change 
from arrogance to fawning after his press 
notices. 

His bulk and experiences make Gafni 
look less boyish than agents like to bill 
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him. But he has a youthful eagerness and 
a simplicity that is winning hearts in 
droves. He demonstrates reducing exer- 
cises as happily as he sings encores, will 
smack his lips over Szcekly goulash or 
chocolate walnut ice cream sodas. But 
what he likes best about America is its 
freedom. He hopes Americans “realize 
how truly fortunate they are.” 


Crook 


A middle-aged man strode into the 
New Orleans Better Business Bureau. 
Somebody was stealing his tunes, he said. 
He wanted something done about it. 

The Bureau wanted details: Who was 
the plagiarist? -Where did he live? 

It was a guy from New York, the man 
replied huffy. He stole a tune and 
switched the original title to Polonaise. 
The thief’s name? Chopin (1810-1849). 


Back Before Breakfast 


“To celebrate,” said the announcer 
gleefully, “we will now play the Triumphal 
March from Verdi’s Aida!” 

At several thousand breakfast tables 
in Washington, D.C., listeners paused be- 
tween gulps to swell with pride. Station 
WQOQW was back on the classical beam. 
And listeners had put it there—with 5,000 
letters, telegrams and enough phone calls 
to merit a special operator. 

Hard-pressed by advertisers who 
doubted any sizeable number of people 
craved classics with their prune juice, the 
small local station had substituted jive for 
symphonic records a few mornings, asked 
for pro-or-con word from listeners. 

Crescendo. Radio statisticians fig- 
ured the 5,000-letter response indicated a 
total audience of at least 30,000 good 
music fans. Votes caméfrom Government 
girls, art gallery directors, assorted chil- 
dren, Adm. Chester Nimitz, 


a dentist | 


whose patients behaved best for Beethoven, | 


and a taxi driver who said 90% 
fares liked classics. 


Best Popular Releases 


Sweet. Vaughn Monroe: How Soon? 
and True. Freddy Martin: When I Write 
My Song and Don’t You Love Me Any- 
more. Charlie Spivak: How Lucky You 
Are and At Dawning. Perry Como: / 


Never Loved Anyouye and Two Loves Have 


I (all Victor). 

Woody Herman: Tune for Humming 
and Baby, Have You Got a Little Love to 
Spare. Dinah Shore: How Soon? and Fool 
That I Am. Claude Thornhill: Love -for 
Love and Warsaw Concerto. Frankie 
Carle: Peggy O’Neil and J’ll Hate Myself 
in the Morning. Les Brown: After You 
and Dardanella (all Columbia). 

Novelty. Dinah Shore: The Gentle- 
man Is a Dope and Golden Earrings (Co- 
lumbia). Beryl Davis: Pass That Peace 
Pipe and The Best Things in Life Are Free 
(Victor). 

Hot. Gene Krupa: Re-do of Tuxedo 
Junction and Boogie Blues (Columbia). 
Count Basie: Futile Frustration and Brand 
New Wagon (Victor). 
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| Bedtime Tonight 


It’s a way thousands use to wake up vital 
and gay, and eager to get going! Just 
drink a cup of warm Ovaltine each night. 

Here’s how it works— without magic or 
mystery. Taken warm at bedtime Ovaltine 
promotes sound sleep without drugs. It 
also supplies specially processed food ele- 
ments to restore vigor and energy while 
you sleep. And as a plus value, furnishes 
extra amounts of vitamins and minerals 
most of us should have for keen vitality. 

So each cup is a 3-way aid to better 
sleep and brighter, peppier, happier morn- 
ings. Why not try it, and see! 


OVALTINE 





FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 







3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 


Easily grown! 
Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in _ rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; bi 
double camelia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid pro = 
ly. Order now 
choicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL °F" Morrow, Ohio 
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AND COMPLETE NEW $49 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION? semis 


Not a toy, but a real musical instrument 
you can learn to play in 15 minutes or no 
cost! Play waltzes, hymns, popular songs 
from Hoppy's complete course 
instruction—easy to understand, 
lessons show you how, step by 
step, and include the music and 
words to over 200 songs. Get both 
HARMONICA and complete in- 
structions and song book now for 
only $1.49. If 7-day trial doesn’t 
thrill SEND NO for money back 
infull SENDN Send 

name and address, receive HAR- 

*MONICA plus instructions and song book at our risk 

Pay postman $1.49 plus postage. Money back if you can't 
lay in 7 days. (Cash with order, we pay postage.) 


rite to: 
NM CORPORATIO 
Dept. 30/5 118 tier? NP Paulina St., Chicese 22, mm. 
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Women 


U.N.’s Children 


“Do you know how to plant cab- 
bages?” The children hopped up and 
down and patted the ground as they sang 
the words in French. The little American 
boy wasn’t sure what this game was about, 
but it looked lively. So he stepped in 
between the Belgian boy and the Chinese 
girl who understood what he said in Eng- 
lish: “I want to play too.” 

That sort of thing has happened daily 
at the United Nations Nursery School 
since it opened officially last fortnight. In 
lieu of champagne, the school’s director, 
Mrs. Leo Cowles, associate professor of 
child development at the University of 
Alabama, tied a milk bottle over the sign 
that swings from the front door of the 
spacious hundred-year-old house donated 
by U.N. for the nursery. 

Linguists. The sign, like all those 
on the U.N. grounds at Lake Success, 
N.Y., is in English and French. Most of 
the 31 three- to five-year-old pupils speak 
one of these two languages in addition to 
their native tongue. Shyam, who comes 
from India, speaks beautiful English. And 
Anna of Russia enunciates with meticu- 
lous care. Anna’s father is an interpreter 
and, like the other children, she hears 
more than one language at home. 

Ten of the youngsters are Americans. 
The others come from Britain, Belgium, 
France, China, Spain, Sweden, Argentina 
and Poland. More nations will be repre- 
sented as enrollment grows; there are 80 
nursery-age children whose parents work 
in the U.N. secretariat. 

The Nursery School is the first unit 
in an International School which the U.N. 





Parents Association is planning. Eventual- 
ly it will include an elementary and high 
school. 

Mothers who aren’t working, as well 
as some fathers with time to give, help 
keep the miniature U.N. in order. They 
assist at its hot noon meal, encourage its 
members to take their afternoon nap, aid 
the teachers with story telling, music, clay 
modeling, finger painting, and sometimes 
with interpreting. 

No Vetoes. One of the first English 
phrases the foreign children learn is: “It’s 
mine.” And sometimes, when someone 
just can’t understand someone else’s lan- 
guage, there’s a flare-up, perhaps a slap or 
two. But on the U.N. playground it can 
all be patched up. 


Antique Boom 


Last week posters in almost every big 
U.S. city were promoting local antique 
shows. To  brightly-lit exhibit halls 
thronged thousands of sharp-eyed and not- 
so-sharp-eyed collectors, hunting every 
conceivable item from 5¢. buttons to $250 
thimble-sized singing birds. 

Professional dealers who run the 
shows credit an upswing in collecting to an 
increase in the number of young people 
who began buying antiques during the war. 
Couples setting up housekeeping find new 
furniture expensive and hard to get. So 
they put their money into well-built old 
pieces with pasts they can talk about. 

It’s Catching. And once anybody is 
smitten, say the initiated, the fever gets 
him. A woman who thinks she struck it 
rich with her antique desk is likely to 
want a paperweight or an old clock to go 
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AT SCHOOL. Swedish Pierre Bjorklund pours tea for a visitor, his mother. (SEE: U.N.'s Children) 
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Warner Bros, 


COLLECTOR. Like thousands, actor Sidney 
Greenstreet has the bug. (SEE: Antique) 


with it. Another who gathers pressed 
glass—the most popular and one of the 
least expensive collectors’ items—is sure 
to want more, 

At first, amateur collectors must de- 
pend on the dealer’s word as to the gen- 
uineness of an antique. But gradually, by 
studying books on the subject and just 
looking, a collector'can become his own 
expert, learn to steer clear of fakes. 

By now the supply of antiques is 
pretty well in the hands of dealers, who 
swap back and forth among themselves. 
Chances today of unearthing an original 
Duncan Phyfe table in the backwoods are 
slim. Some pieces do, of course, turn up at 
estate auctions or private sales when fami- 
lies dispose of cherished possessions. 

Bargains, too, belong to the past. 
Prices across the country are set by deal- 
ers through listings in hobby magazines 
or other trade grapevines. But, according 
to big-time collectors, the last five years’ 
price rise has reached its peak, 

Make Them Useful. Today’s trend 
is to convert antiques for everyday use. 
Qne collector turned her Pennsylvania 
Dutch dry-sink into a handsome stand for 
potted plants. Large chopping bowls, 
equipped with legs, hold magazines or 
knitting wool. An old English wood-box 
makes an elegant wastebasket. 

On the strength of this new function- 
alism in antiques, one modern furniture 
store in the nation’s capital bids for busi- 
ness with this slogan: “Buy from us your 
antiques of tomorrow.” 


Assemble Your Own 


Custom-built furniture, tailored to the 
customer’s taste and space, can now be 
ordered by mail—and at budget prices. 

Last week at Mount Vernon, N.Y., Al 
Grossman, owner of The Wood Market, 
slapped an express sticker on a big crate 
of his precision-prefabricated furniture 
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No Comfort Equal 
toa 


SURE INCOME! 





Hundreds of letters testify to the satisfaction of men 
and women, good stewards of the Lord’s bounty, who 
have put their money to work for them in the Vine- 
yard and now enjoy the blessings and benefits of 
regular income in their declining years. 


Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract 


provides regular return up to 8% according to your 
age. This SAFE INVESTMENT, backed by the 
assets and integrity of this world-wide organization, 
makes you executor of your own estate while yet 
alive. You save time, money, and legal trouble of 
a will. You enjoy income tax benefits. You share 
in our labors of Christian love for humanity. What 


better investment—what truer satisfaction can you 
find Mail Coupon for Full Particulars 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Extensions Secretary, 
Dept. WP-127, 

719 North State Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





i nuity) information and Free copy of Booklet 
4 “In Part Payment.” 


Name. 


| 

i 

' 

i 

Please send me full Income Gift Contract (An- 1 
i 

4 

i 
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A 
Birthplace (Month, Day, Year)............ 
A cs aaedna epanen gaan onan as aw 


NAUSEA, 


.-- Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 





order. C.O.D. 


nt ra. M 
Sore sa a early— 


130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm, J. Turver. poultry raiser in the far north 
state of Washington, tells an interesting story of increased 
egg production. She says: , 

iP have 178 chickens. In November, their appear- 
ance was ° I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. 
I started givi Don Sung in their feed. Now, in Decem- 
ber, I am getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier 
and looks much better. Surprised isn’t the word—I'm 
really amazed at the change in my flock.” 

Will you do as well? We don't know. But we do know 
that you mustn't expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. When flocks are deficient in manga- 
nese, vitamins, and other essential elements which laying 
hens require, and which are necessary to pep-up egg pro- 
duction, Don Sung supplies these essential eg ye 
It does not force or hurt the hen in any way. Why not 
try Don Sung for your flock? Send 50c for a trial —— 

or $1 for large size holding 3 times as much) to Burrell- 
ugger Co., 393 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Don Sung must show you a profit or your money will be 

refunded. Start giving Don Sung to your, flock now. 
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and rushed it off to Rutland, Wash. After 
only nine months in this type of business 
the cabinet-maker could boast a cross- 
country trade. 

Grossman knew that the Rutland cus- 
tomer would be pleased. He would get 
just what he had ordered. And by doing 
his own hand-assembling, he would save 
the costliest part of the price of made-to- 
order furniture. 

Draw Him a Picture. Customers 
send Grossman a rough sketch and dimen- 
sions of the furniture they have in mind. 
From these, he makes a job layout, sub- 
mits an estimate plus perhaps some ideas 
of his own, After he gets the buyer’s okay, 
his five craftsmen cut the lumber parts to 
size, sandpaper them smooth, cut grooves 
and slots, pre-hang doors—do everything 
but put the pieces together. Then into the 
shipping case they tuck screws, detailed 
instructions on assembling, finishing and 
what tools to use. _ 

“The system is foolproof,” Grossman 
claims. “Every customer has been able to 
follow the simple directions, even those 
who have never hammered a nail before.” 

Orders arrive at the rate of about 100 
a month and get filled in three weeks at 
most. The biggest demand is for solid 
functional pieces. Male customers (more 
than half) seem to prefer bookcases and 
wall units. (A typical $8 Grossman book- 
case compares to an unfinished bookcase 
found at a department store for $18.) 
Most women customers want nursery 
furniture, record cabinets or desks. 

Easy Work. Grossman’s biggest job 
to date was a complete kitchen including 
drainboard, broom closet and cupboards 
(cost: $342). It took the buyer three 
weeks to assemble. But he reported hap- 
pily: “After all, my local cabinetmaker 
would have charged $1,250 for the job. 
And I’d work three weeks anytime for 
$900.” 


Lady, Your Gleve 


To drop a glove as man-bait today is 
to break all rules. But to wear a glove 
whose design dips back into the times of 
legitimate glove-dropping is to ride the 
crest of high-fashion. 

The look in hand covering is elegance. 
Gloves are long, wide-cuffed and flattering- 
ly feminine. Their colors blend with, or 
match, the wearer’s costume. _ 

Fabric or Leather. Four-or-more- 
button gauntlets in washable capeskin, 
doeskin or kidskin (prices from $9 up) 
can be found in hand-sewn cotton that 
wears twice as long for about $4. 

Those who buy gloves strictly for 
wear can find sturdy, smart-looking pig- 
skin pull-ons. There are also handsome 
wool knits, priced as low as $1.50. 

Popular for dress is an elbow-length 
glove of draped rayon jersey, flecked with 
gold sequins. Closely-cropped black suede 
shorties look stunning embroidered with 
gold stars. A white glove, in doeskin, 
tapers to a graceful, ruffle-banded point 
over the wrist. One formal model is wool 
—hand-crocheted in black, white or pink. 
At the wrist there’s a bracelet of gold 
thread and a small gold button. At the 





GAMUT IN GLOVES. From black lace mitts to 





- . « wool and leather afternoon gloves to 





Lane Bryant, Kayser 
- - « sporty knits set off by a gay flower 
and wide cuff. (SEE: Lady, Your Glove) 


top, above the elbow, is more gold. All 
that—and warm too. 


New Baby Pills 


To prevent diaper rash, dissolve one 
tablet of a new drug, Diapene, in two 
quarts of water. Put in—not the baby— 
but six of his just-washed diapers. Soak 
10 minutes, wring well and dry. 

Results of recent laboratory tests by 
five New York Medical college pediatri- 
cians show that Diapene is safer than 
bichloride of mercury and more effective 
than boric acid, present treatments for 
diaper rash. A baby can lie in wet, treated 
diapers, the doctors reported, for 15 hours 
without developing rash. 

As a preventive, it is enough to treat 
only night diapers. To cure a rash already 
there the drug can be concentrated as 
much as five times and used on all diapers 
without harm to skin. Twenty tablets 
cost $1 at drug stores. 
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New for Christmas 


“Duette.” An elegant gift for young- 
marrieds is a $2.95 set of four combina- 
tion ash trays and coasters, fashioned of 
golden aluminum and treated to resist 
marking, tarnish, staining or burning. 
Their center coaster sections, made of pas- 
tel-colored plastic, hold cigarettes, nuts or 
candy when they are not being used for 
glasses. 

Lady’s Tools. The woman of the 
house can have her own kit of tools, fin- 
ished in blue and ivory. Nails, screws, 
lady’s hammer, pliers, awl, pincer, snip 
and screw drivers are packed in the sturdy 
blue-and-silver box. 

Stocking Trick. To put in the toe 
of her Christmas stocking, there’s a 40¢ 
plastic nail-guard designed for a smoother 
polish job. Adjustable, it fits over the 
finger, leaving only the nail exposed. 

Midget Radio. A palm-sized radio 
(shown below) is claimed to afford excel- 
lent reception of stations within a Ioo- 
mile radius. Priced under $6, it operates 
on midget batteries (which cost extra) and 
can be hooked up with an outside antenna 
if more distance reception is needed. 





“Lazy-Lite.” Just a tilt on either 
end of the plastic shade turns a new night 
lamp off or on (see picture). The lamp 
(about $3) holds-a 7-watt bulb in each 
end, either or both of which can be used 
for a soft light at a bedside table, in a 
child’s room, bathroom or hall. 





Desk Ducks. A male friend might 
like the plastic duck book ends below. 
Made in a light or dark wood-like finish, 
they are shatter-resistant, easy to clean. 
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NO NEED TO MISS 

























Yes ... you can keep your feet warm 
and dry this winter, and step out in 
flattering style and cozy comfort! Wear 
famous Ball-Band rubber footwear. 
Your feet will be smartly protected 
to outsmart the weather. You’ll 
guard your health, save your 
shoes and hose . . . and have more 
winter fun! Why not, today, 
have all the family fitted at the 
store that displays the Red 
Ball trade-mark. 


Rubber -Fabric 
Woolen Footwear 






ous 
Pat OFF 190) 


CORPORAL BOOT—Lead the 
parade with this popular boot. 
In black, brown or red. 


SHEBOYGAN BOOT — Zero 
means nothing when you weor 
this boot with its warm lining 
and ankle-hugging shearling 
cuff. Brown or black. 


MEN'S BLACK SUDE FASTENER 
—Light, flexible, comfortable, 
good looking ... 10% high... 
worn inside or outside troveers, 





Look for the Red Ball trade-mark 
in the store 
ond on the sole of the shoe 


Ball-Band 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiane 
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| record is even worse: 





Sports 


Big Game 


So far this football season, Army has 
won four and lost two games, has been 
held to ties by Illinois and Penn. Navy’s 
six defeats, a tie 
with Duke, a surprise win over Cornell. 

But this week, despite their poor 
showings, Army and Navy teams again 
are putting on the big college football 
show of the year. They meet at Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 29. 





ing Purdue, Iowa and Indiana, but it is not 
likely that Michigan, Ohio State, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Wisconsin or Northwestern 
will be inclined to enter into new con- 
tracts. 

“No team can compete with Notre 
Dame on an even basis year in and year 
out. In the case of Michigan, defeat by 
Notre Dame means the ruination of the 
season. The team would have to be pointed 
for Notre Dame where it should be pointed 
for the strongest [Big 9] Conference op- 
ponents.” 

The Notre Dame-Army series ended 
this year at the request of West Point, 
which said the game had become too great 
a gambling event and ticket headache. 


There were other reasons, too, including 
the fact that Army was finding Notre 
Dame was becoming its major foe instead 
of Navy. 

Leahy’s Fault? Meanwhile came re- 
ports—promptly denied—that Notre 
Dame’s coach, Frank Leahy, had offered 
to resign because he was disturbed by 
unfounded rumors that his presence was 
objectionable to West Point. 


There, in Municipal Stadium, 102,000 
spectators will crowd every seat, see the 
fall’s most colorful gridiron pageant, hope 
for a repetition of last year’s thriller when 
highly-favored Army barely nosed out un- 
derdog Navy, 2 


YOUR HEARING AID 
BUY 


21-18. 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


Notre Dame: Too Good 


The day Notre Dame opened its 71st 
academic year in 1913, its new football 
coach, Jess Harper, hustled down to the 
railroad station. When Knute Rockne, 
team captain and end, got off the train, 
Harper rushed up to him. “I’m grabbing 
you football men as fast as I can,” he said. 
“We've got to work our heads and legs off. 
The Army has agreed to play Notre 
Dame.” 

A cancellation by Miami university 
of Ohio had put Notre Dame on the West 
Point schedule. Army officials, seeking a 
midwestern replacement, had discovered 
that Notre Dame had walloped St. Via- 
tor’s 116-7 in 1912. That clinched it. 
Powertol HP airtcooled motor, Attac ; Bais Notre Dame’s big offensive weapon 
for sawing down post hole a was the forward pass, introduced by Coach 

ging and pulley for belt jobs. Big dem or wood, Eddie Coch St. Loui * ity i 
Puls porte Make big mney sume wosd thle as wey. ie Cochems at St. Louis university in 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 7-764 Pine St. Ottawa, Kansas | 1907. Notre Dame and other midwestern 


’ E 5 teams had borrowed it. 


Rockne and Gus Dorais, Notre 

Dame’s quarterback (now coach of the 
Detroit Lions), had worked during the 

Fetcas laws encour: rage the development of inventions. ° 

Our firm is registered. to practice before the U.S. Patent | summer of 1913 ata Lake Erie summer 

Office. —— for further particulars as to patent pro- . 

tection and ure and “Invention Record” form at | resort. They spent most of their spare 

once. No ob gation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON time on the beach with a football. By the 
‘ istered Patent Attorneys opening game they had the art of passing 


102-E victor E Building, Washington 1, D. C. down pat. 

Big Test. On the last day of October, 
Harper took his team east to meet the 
Black Knights of the Hudson. With the 
opening kickoff, the Irish marched to the 
Army 30. Dorais drifted back, passed over 
the surprised Army forwards to Rockne, 
who scored. After that Dorais opened up. 
He threw 19 passes in all. Rockne and 
halfback Joe Pliska caught 12. Final score: 
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KNUTE ROCKNE: His team began an era... 


BE A REAL ESTATE BROKER ay 


and u u! i} 
poor st Robay pay vane ‘tamed ee Book. ras 
WEAVER Sc Jf. y- Road” ae s city, Me Mo. —° 


2 MONTHS FREE! 


Just to get acquainted, we 












want to send you for 2 
HUNTING months FREE this monthly | Notre Dame 35, Army 13. The series 
an magazine crammed full of | that was to become football’s biggest was 
FISHING thunting, fishing, camping, leunched 88 












dog and boating stories and 
| pictures, invaluable infor- 
~|\mation about guns, fishing 
| tackle, game law changes, 
' ‘best places to fish and hunt 
R\~- || —countless ideas to add 
fun to your days afield. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send $1 for 6 issues and we will add 2 months 
for Free Triat. (8 MontHS IN ALL). Money 
back if not delighted. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
382C Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Last week the series had ended as it 
began—with a victory for the Irish, 27-7. 
On top of this, some long-current rumors 
were out in the open. Notre Dame, grown 
too great, was having trouble scheduling 
other major-eollege teams. 

“Ruination.” Not only Army has 
withdrawn from the Notre Dame schedule. 
Said Detroit News’ sportswriter H. G. Sal- 
singer: “Notre Dame may continue play- 





Press Association 


. . « which expired under Coach Frank Leahy. 
(SEE: Notre Dame: Too Good) 
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New Worlds to Conquer 


By last summer, Mildred (Babe) Did- 
rikson Zaharias’ had, like Alexander, ex- 
hausted the opposition. The nation’s pre- 
mier woman golfer had won 17 straight 
tournaments, including the U.S. and Brit- 
ish women’s amateurs, then turned pro. 

Last week, looking for new fields, she 
had let it be known that she would try to 
enter the toughest of all golf grinds—the 
National Open, June 10-12 in Los Angeles. 
No woman has ever played in it. 

Joe Dey, U.S. Golf Association secre- 
tary, admitted there was no rule barring 
her, but added: “I don’t know . . . what 
official action will be taken on Mrs. Za- 
harias’ application.” 


Coach Without a Field 


Last week, 37-year-old J. Neil (Skip) 
Stahley of George Washington university 
was one of several leading candidates* for 
the title of coach-with-the-toughest-job in 
college football. 

It wasn’t that scholastic ineligibility 
had caught his three best backs last spring, 
that injuries crippled his squad this fall, 
or that his team had lost seven straight 
games to give Stahley, now in his second 
year at G.W., his first losing season in 17 
years of coaching. 

It wasn’t even that Stahley (former 
Brown head coach and standout Penn 
State end) is probably the only big-college 
coach in the land without a practice field 
to his name, without a training table for 
his men or a varsity house to keep them 
together in a sprawling city. 

The trouble was that Stahley, despite 
this lack of facilities, was playing the 
Class A Southern Conference, some of 
whose schools, like North Carolina and 
Duke, boast athletic plants equal to the 
best in the nation. 

Big League by Bus. Athletically 
little known, George Washington neverthe- 
less has sent such stars as Tuffy Leemans 
(ex-New York Giants) to professional 
football and has high football aspirations. 
But the 14.7 scattered acres it covers in 
Washington, Q.C., fail to include a sta- 
dium, field house or even a field. 

So Stahley’s players dress in a band- 
box campus gym, drive their own rickety 
bus across the Potomac to Virginia where 
they practice on a gridiron loaned by the 
Federal Government. 

This season, as sympathizers won- 
dered how Stahley fielded a team at all, 
G.W. met Virginia, VMI, Wake Forest, 
VPI and Georgetown, among others. As 
losses mounted, so did campus impatience 
—not with Stahley, whose ability is re- 
spected by players and university officials 
alike, but with G.W.’s horse-and-buggy 
equipment. 

Outlook. Last week, however, it 
looked as if a new day might be coming 
at last. Next fall, said university sources, 
Stahley will have more material to meet a 
heavier schedule. 

*One close Stahley rival: De-emphasized_Pitts- 
burgh’s Walter S. Milligan, playing Notre Dame, 
Michigan, Illinois, Penn State, e¢ al. 
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Are they running the parking meters—and your cash register— 
Overtime in your town? It’s.a sure sign—that your best customers 
are our readers—part of the $284 BILLION DOLLAR CASH 
INCOME FARM MARKET. For if your county is typical of 
most, then our readers 'way outnumber those of any other maga- 
zine. Like to see what more than 400 of the nation’s leading adver- 
tisers are telling them to buy? If you are in the retail business and 
don’t see Farm Journat regularly, we'll gladly send you a copy. 
Just fill out the coupon below. 


Gigge77 \N THE COUNTRY 


read in 2,650,000 homes 


FARM JOURNAL INCORPORATED 


also publishers of PATHFINDER 
— America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, President 










Mr. Sidney Jenkins, FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 










Yes, I’d like to see where all this big farm business is coming from: 
Please send me your latest issue, without charge or obligation. 









TYPE OF RETAIL BUSINESS: 





NAME 






ADDRESS 
POSITION: 







TOWN 
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Weight litter 


Growing girl. Toney Marie 
Christine, Hutchinson, Kans. (above), 
who won national fame last March 
when she weighed in at 42 pounds at 
1 year, has pushed on to a buxom 54 
pounds at 20 months. 

Who dat? John McHarty, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., was elected to member- 
ship on the borough council. Trouble is, 
nobody can identify or locate him. 

Coffin nail. Mrs. Raefaela Mor- 
ales, 103, El Monte, Cal., burned to 
death when she fell asleep smoking a 
cigaret. 

No H-day. White Snow, one of 
Emperor Hirohito’s white horses, died 
in Tokyo at 27 without having been 
ridden by Adm. Halsey. 

Minus genius. Rita Hayworth, 
screen lovely, won a divorce, custody 
of their 3-year-old child, and $50 a 
week for her support, from Orson 
Welles in Los Angeles. 

High (C) dudgeon. Opera singer 
Lily Pons protested when the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company continued to ad- 
vertise her appearance after she had 
notified officials from Los Angeles she 
had a cold, couldn’t perform. “Thees 
was not good,” said Lily. 

Thud. Seven-hundred-pound Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ebner, 70, Joliet, IIl., fell out 
of bed and broke her hip. It took 17 
men to move her to the hospital. 

Auld Lang Syne. Sentimental 
San Franciscans voted $50 million to 
improve their. city’s transportation sys- 
tem, but insisted on keeping the an- 
tique, creaking cable cars that climb 
Powell st. hill. 


People and Places 


Mite too much. Andrew J. Yoder, 
33, Amish farmer of Wooster, Ohio, 
won $5,000 damages from four church 
officials when members of the sect 
“mited” (ostracized) him for buying an 
automobile to drive his paralyzed child 
to the doctor. - 

Reactionaries. Young leftist po- 
litical demonstrators broke into the 
Pincio gardens, Rome, overturned mar- 
ble busts of Caesar, Cicero, Horace and 
Mark Antony. 

Vigil. Mrs. Dasha Parretzkin, 
Queens, N.Y., took first place in line 
for standing room for the Monday 
night opening of Metropolitan Opera. 
She arrived at 2 p.m. Sunday, “felt a 
little silly,” went to a movie, came back 
at 6 p.m. 

Pal. A 4,500-pound circus ele- 
phant trampled her keeper, William 
Brown, 79, Trenton, N.J., to death in a 
baggage car in Atlanta, Ga., then won a 
reprieve when Brown, with his dying 
breath, testified it was an accident. 

Whoa! Korczak Ziolkowski, Bos- 
ton-born sculptor, bought a mountain 
in the Black Hills near Custer, S.D., 
said he would spend the rest of his life 
carving a colossal memorial to the 
Sioux Indians and their chief, Crazy 
Horse. 

Jingle, Jangle, Jingle. Leroy 
Robertson, former cowhand, now music 
professor at Brigham Young univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, won the $25,000 
Henry H. Reichhold symphonic award, 
biggest prize ever given for musical 
composition, for his Trilogy. 

Credit slip. Richard Strauss, 83, 
left the returns from three heavily at- 
tended concerts behind when he re- 
turned from London to Switzerland. 
Because the noted composer and .con- 
ductor is still an “enemy alien,” the 
money was frozen under British law. 

Prize peepers. Voted by Holly- 
wood cameramen owner of the most 
beautiful eyes in the film capital was 
newcomef Swedish star Marta Toren 
(below). 
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Books 


Last of Dreiser 


The day before Theodore Dreiser died 
at the age of 74, he finished the next-to- 
last chapter of his 13th book. Entitled 
The Stoic, the novel has now been pub- 
lished (Doubleday & Co., New York: $3), 
with a final chapter constructed by 
Dreiser's wife from notes he left with the 
unfinished manuscript. 

As entertainment, The Stoic is not 
much. As a literary achievement it rates 
hardly better. But idolaters of Dreiser 
will treasure it as a set of highly interest- 
ing, if anti-climactic, exit-lines. Author of 
An American Tragedy, Sister Carrie and 
The Genius, Dreiser is almost universally 
recognized as one of the great American 
literary figures. 

Momentum. In The Stoic, however, 
we have merely the product of his dis- 
ciplined but nerveless fingers writing on 
after the old inspiration and sensibilities 
have largely dried up. 

The book finishes the story of Frank 
Cowperwood, hero of Dreiser's previous 
novels, The Financier and The Titan. It 
deals with Cowperwood’s attempts to get 
control of the London subway system and 
of his entanglements with a jealous wife 
and several mistresses. Cowperwood’s fi- 
nancial manipulations are reported with all 
the young Dreiser’s amazing attention to 
detail, but they don’t make very interest- 
ing reading. The romantic interludes are 
too stilted to disturb the reader’s apathy. 

Old Master. Even so, there remains 
evidence of Dreiser’s strong points—his 
professional objectivity and devotion to a 
clear-cut, interesting story, still a welcome 
contrast to the wavering subjective courses 
of much present-day fiction. 

But the ending, in which Cowper- 
wood dies, his fortunes tumble, his mistress 
Berenice goes to India to study Hindu 
philosophy, and his wife repays his un- 
faithfulness by refusing to attend to his 
burial, is pathetically feeble. 

The reader cannot help being con- 
scious that here is a once-great man losing 
his perspective in the face of old age and 
death. The Stoic commands sympathy for 
Dreiser and respect for his indomitable 
persistence, if not for its results. 


Where Stassen Stands 


Ex-Gov. Harold Stassen of Minne- 
sota, who declared his intentions toward 
the GOP Presidential nomination long be- 
fore any of his big rivals, has now gone a 
step further. In a new book, Where I 
Stand (Doubleday & Co., New York: $2), 
he has filled 205 pages with his political 
views for opponents to snipe at. They in- 
clude his ideas on labor, communism, Rus- 
sia, small business, capital, housing, public 
health and taxes. 

In some cases his critics will find they 
are aiming at very elusive targets. In 
walking the narrow catwalk between lib- 
eralism and conservatism, Stassen some- 
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times oscillates so vigorously that it is 
hard to see just’ where he does stand. 

For example, on political action by 
labor unions, he would make it illegal “for 
a labor organization to take money ... 
painfully built up by the dues of mem- 
bers of assorted political beliefs” and con- 
tribute it to a campaign chest or candi- 
date. Yet he thinks it is all right for the 
union to use the same money to buy paid 
newspaper advertisements or run its own 
newspaper in support of any campaign or 
candidate. 

Similarly, in public health, Stassen 
opposes building a Government bureauc- 
racy to handle medical care for the poor, 
but favors Federal insurance to pay medi- 
¢al bills over $250 a year, which would 
almost inevitably result in such a bureauc- 
racy. 

At First Hand. In general, however, 
the book is frank, clear, interesting and 
well written. Particularly entertaining are 
the more personal sections: scenes from 
Stassen’s own boyhood; his dealings with 
a Communist front while he was serving 
as governor of Minnesota; his talk with 
Generalissimo Stalin; his visit to a typical 
Soviet worker’s home. 

After observing the Russian state-run 
economic system in action, Stassen con- 
cludes that it is inefficient at best. If the 
U.S. can prove that capitalism “can avoid 
economic crises and crashes and will not 
become imperialistic,” he says, the USSR 
might be won over to it. 

Probably the most significant parts of 
the book are Stassen’s views on labor 
unions. Here his fundamental approach, 
expressed by reprinting his testimony be- 
fore the U.S. Senate, is to strike a “fair 
balance” between management and labor 
—avoiding the extremes of 1920-1929, 
when Stassen feels management had too 
much power, and the post-Wagner-Act 
period, when he thinks labor unions got 
too strong. 

He also has some ideas on taxes. To 
keep capital “dynamic”—i.e., to-encour- 
age new enterprise—he would limit peace- 
time taxes on personal incomes to 50% 


no matter how big the incomes may be. 
He would also tax “idle” personal capital, 
even when it is not earning any income, a 
minimum of 143% a year. He feels that 
the taxes, both personal and corporation, 
should *be regulated not only to raise 
money to run Government, but to counter- 
act boom-and-bust cycles. 


Biography Preferred 


A new season of Van Wyck Brooks is 
upon us. After The Flowering of New 
England and New England: Indian Sum- 
mer, we now have The Times of Melville 
and Whitman (Dutton, New York: $5). 
The book reflects, the reader will feel, the 
winter of Brooks’ career. 

Herman Melville, author of the whal- 
ing classic Moby Dick, and the poet Walt 
Whitman were active in the decades pre- 
ceding and following the Civil War. It 
was a confusing time culturally as well as 
politically, with no predominant and clear- 
cut school of writing. 

Consequently, most of Brooks’ book 
is taken up with a kaleidoscopic array of 
facets and minor literary figures unknown 
to the average reader. Later on, refer- 
ences to the great boom in regional litera. 
ture and the emergence of such figures as 
Mark Twain, Bret Harte and Joel Chand- 
ler Harris give the book a little more unity 
and substance. 

Anecdotes. Occasionally interesting 
facts crop out. One learns that Walt 
Whitman, nursing the Civil War wounded 
in Washington, amused them by playing 
the game “20 questions’; that the aging, 
embittered Melville once dedicated a story 
to the Bunker Hill Monument because he 
had no friends to honor; that Mark Twain 
was the first author to use a typewriter. 

This, however, is not sufficient re- 
ward for the constant effort required to 
follow Brooks’ long, acrobatic sentences. 
(One actually turns to the footnotes for 
relief.) A.good biography of any one of 
these writers could picture the times more 
conveniently than this research-stuffed 


overall portrait. 





Bettmann Archive 


LITERARY LANDMARKS. Melville (left) and Whitman lived in a confusing age. (SEE: Biography) 
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Six months ago, it wasn't possible. Now 
through unexpected scientific discoveries, 
SEVEN TIMES more power is packed into an 
ultra-midget hearing aid, the tiny new Maico 
Atomeer. Learn how those with even 95% 
loss can hear again with ease. Learn the 
amazing secret of “cushioning” this power 
to make tones smooth and crystal clear . . . 
always. Maico offices in all principal cities. 
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} 4 Every Small Business 


ay Needs this ADDOMETER 
ADDING; MACHINE 


No other adding 

machine can match all 

its advantages! Adds subtracts direct, 
multiplies—quickly, accurately. So 
easy to operate—no practice necessary. 
The perfect portable--11)2x2'4 in. 
size, weighs only 14 oz. Eight-column 
($999,999.99) capacity models also to 
handle fractions, feet and inches. Over 
100,000 in use—praised everywhere. 
Only $12.95 postage prepaid—10 day 
money-back guarantee if not fully 
satisfied. Complete descriptive folder on 
request—or, send check or money 
order NOW. 


Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. C-12, 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Creomulsion relieves promptly because it | 


goes right to the seat of the trouble to help | 


loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 


understanding you must like the way it quickly | 


allays the cough or you are to have your money 
back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
in ing eoteuneey caused pimples, rash, itch—scientifi- 

ly medicated Cuticura! Helps remove blackheads. 
Satisfaction guarant 
your money. Buy today at your druggist’s. 


-CUTICUR 


OINTMENT 


SPECIAL OFFER! Famous, patented 
lock-stitch sewing “awl complete with needles, 
waxed thread, direction folder. Hundred uses— }; 
sewing, repairing leather goods, canvas, belting, [ 
old or new harness, saddles, gun cases. Satis- {f 
a faction guaranteed, or money back. Send cur- f 
rency, check, or money order, no stamps, please. f 
Y: Mfg. Co., 61 + G Main St., Lake Geneva, Wis. /2 
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Buzz Master. 2 speeds aN 
for brush cutting and 
travel. Clears land of wiush, saplings and large 
trees. Goes anywhere on its own power. Hills 
no obstacle. Most useful saw ever built—pulley 
for belt work. Reclaim waste land this easy 
wey. Makebi money doing custom work. 
rsed by servation ex . Post Hole’ 
r attachment available. BS hole 
seconds. Send for FREE today. 
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AMBER & LOVE. Linda Darnell broods over 


Cornel Wilde. (SEE: Amber on the Screen) 


Amber on the Screen 


The movie edition of Kathleen Win- 
sor’s Forever Amber (20th Century- 
Fox) is about as spicy as a double helping 
of rice pudding. 

The celluloid Amber (Linda Darnell) 
does have a child and a husband in the 
wrong order, but the film is on the whole 
§0 discreet that anyone who thinks babies 
are brought by the stork will see and hear 
nothing to make him change his mind. 

Traditionally brunette, Miss Darnell 
makes a handsome blonde, though not a 
very exciting one. Undoubtedly at the in- 
sistence of the Johnston Office, she is 
called upon at regular intervals to say 
something like “But we haven’t had one 
moment alone together!” to Cornel Wilde, 
who plays Bruce Carlton, the one great 
love of Amber’s life. 

The misdeeds of Amber and her 
friends, for the most part kept off-screen, 
are hinted at in a lot of moralizing. “May 
heaven forgive us both our sins!” cries 
Wilde at one point. 

The film is a series of loosely devel- 
oped episodes.* Amber is cheated out of 
her money and is thrown into Newgate 
prison. She escapes and becomes an ac- 
tress. She marries a wealthy nobleman 
who conceives a great hatred for her and 
tries to murder her during the great Lon- 
don fire of 1666. She escapes once more 
and becomes the favorite of King Charles 
II (George Sanders). The story ends as, 
abandoned by everyone, she paints her 
face and prepares to go out for a night on 
the town, like the heroine of that 1908 
shocker, The Easiest Way. 

The sets and costumes are sumptuous, 
the music loud enough to crack eardrums, 
and the acting (except for Sanders’) flat 
as a pancake. 

Even Elsie Dinsmore would find For- 
ever Amber on the dull side. 





Embattled Amber 


The National Legion of Decency 
agreed with most critics that Forever 
Amber was a pretty bad movie. 

However, in giving Amber its “con- 
demned” stamp, the Legion wasn’t finding 
fault with acting or production. As offi- 
cial movie reviewer for the Catholic 
church and unofficial guide to numerous 
non-Catholic organizations, the Legion was 
solely concerned with the movie’s morals. 
Amber, its reviewers found, is “. .. a 
glorification of immorality and licentious- 
ness.” 

What Price Art? Being a good job 
artistically won’t help a picture’s chances 
in the Legion, either. Black Narcissus, the 
only other major movie given a low “C” 
in morality during 1947, won excellent re-e« 
views from New York drama critics. The 
Legion, on the other hand, smelled out an 
offensive tendency “to characterize [re- 
ligious life] as an escape for the abnormal 

. neurotic . . . frustrated.” Narcissus 
went begging for playdates, but like How- 
ard Hughes’ notorious The Outlaw, which 
won its “C” in 1943, it draws record 
crowds wherever it-can get an exhibitor. 

Most producers bow without protest 
to the word of the 13-year-old Legion. 
When Duel in the Sun was banned, pro- 
ducer Selznick rushed to make suggested 
changes. Duel finally passed with a “B” 
(objectionable in part). 

But last week 20th Century-Fox stood 
its ground with Amber, defied Philadel- 
phia Cardinal Dougherty’s warning that if 
Amber—and The Outlaw—were not with- 
drawn the theaters involved would-be boy- 
cotted by Catholics for a year. The movie 
company said it would wait for a box- 
office verdict. In its first week of cross- 
country showing, Amber was reported to 
have broken all gate-receipt records. 


“ 


New Power 


In Nightmare Alley (2oth Century- 
Fox), Tyrone Power plays a slick, ruthless 
devil. He must feel more at home as a bad 
character than as the idealistic hero of 
The Razor’s Edge, for he gives his best 
performance to date. 

From the start the film builds up a 
mood of impending doom. Power, an am- 
bitious carnival roustabout, uses the wom- 
en in his life to boost his career, finally 
gets to be a big-time mentalist and 
swindler in the spiritualism racket. But 
there’s never any doubt in his mind that 
one fine day he'll wind up as the lowest 
form of carnival life, a “geek” “an alco- 
holic who, for a bottle a day, entertains 
morbid customers by biting the heads off 
live chickens). 

Although the outcome is obvious, uni- 
formly good acting holds interest until the 
end. Particularly well-cast are the women 
who make and break Power. Joan Blondell 
gives the best performance of her long 
career as the worn, hard-bitten mind 
reader who starts Power up the ladder. 
Coleen Gray has the movie’s most sym- 
pathetic role as Power’s wife. And Helen 
Walker is beautiful and cruel as a woman 
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psychoanalyst who double crosses Power I 
withthe same cuming she uses to black: | DQN!T D WINTER - DRESS For IT! 


mail her patients. 


4 Nightmare Alley is unusual screen en- 
tertainment. But it fails to reach the ; é 
i, depths of authentic tragedy because Holly- “a TH y 
g wood couldn’t resist a final cliche. Power ‘Ano P ? 
:. is saved from complete degradation by— o8 
“ who couldn’t guess?—the love of a good LD. 
" woman. 60 
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. | ..- There’s Hope 


" Where There’s Life (Paramount) 
will reassure Bob Hope fans who feel that 
his recent radio programs have slipped be- 
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“Good morning Breakfast Clubbers, wo dickens, Jn Fe —. — — 
. “ ” Ste, gassy iscomfort, take r. wells 

good morning to yuh. . oe me , | famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
With this cheerful if inartistic ditty, | lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 


Toastmaster Don McNeill, the Breakfast | chipper again. 
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if you suffer from - , : 1 
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sicians. Thousands praise Sayman and pictures. By last week, fans had | from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


lve’s aid in relieving externally- ‘ 
camel skin irritations, See what this grabbed nearly 100,000 copies. CAUTION: Use only as directed. 
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ing list for each broadcast. 
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don’t get quick, glorious relief. Buck- The program, strictly scriptless, is divided warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet is 
ley’s contains soothing Carrageen so much easier to apply—just rub it on. 


for irritated, inflamed throat 
membranes. Concentrated 
medication, nosyrups added 
—thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 


AMMER? 


This new 128-page book; “‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,*‘d bes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and suttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years, Free—no obligation. 


jamin N. B 7760, Circle 
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8 
Tower, indianapolis, 4 Ind. 


INVEN 


Learn how to protect your invention. re ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


WITH GALA NEW 
Qualatex 
Balloons 


For everybody, Grandpa to Baby, these 
p bubbles of add the last chuckle 

of enjoyment to a Merry Christmas! Bright 
transparent shades of red, green and other 
jewel-like colors. Extra tough and durable. 
«= Stay fully inflated for days. Clean sealed 

in Party-Pax of 
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send $1 for 4 (24 balloons) 
to The Pioneer Rubber Co. 
C20 ag wat 929 Tifa Rd.,Willard,Obio. 


FREE with each order- party booklet, Mazar 
“More Fun With Balloons,” Book/et alone 10f 
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Musterole instantly starts to relieve aching 
soreness and helps break up the painful surface 
congestion. In 3 strengths, At all drugstores. 


~ yA 


TRY | BARRON’S NEW — CUSHION 


Do you suffer from meta’ louses, corns, 
weak arch foot pains? Try Dr. Barron's New 
LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 

Spongy, Alr-ventilated. Fits all 

shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!” Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief. 
ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, Dept. 4R, N.Y. C. 25 


Dont Lose Sleep 


from itching of simple piles or 
dry eczema—get blissful relief with 
the bland, soothing medication in 


RESINOL™™ 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL (E55 THAN 


sy To Turn Trees Into Money 200% 
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Chicago Photographers 


CRUISING CROONER. Jack Owens holds 
hands as McNeill supervises. (SEE: Breakfast) 


Equipment. 





ft Woodwork 
BELSAW MACHINERY Co., 1851-R, Field Bidg. 
315 Westport Read Kansas City 2, Mo. 
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into four 15-minute segments—first, sec- 
ond, third and last call to breakfast. Each 
includes songs and horseplay (once Mc- 
Neill had to spank Sam for stealing a pun 
from the breakfast table). 

Members of the audience, interviewed 
by McNeill, make up their own poems, 
tell outlandish gags. Whatever happens, 
the audience knocks itself out with joy, 
courtesy of Toni Wave, Swift & Co. and 
Philco, the show’s sponsors. 

The abounding slapstick abates a bit 
during the second call while McNeill urges 
listeners to write to hospital patients, 
reads syrupy poems of inspiration or 
pauses in a silent prayer for peace. 

Easy-going, McNeill just laughs when 
the cast kids his show. “We're proud of 
the age of our gags,” he says. 


Information, Please 


The experts of /nformation Please 
(Mutual, Fri., 9:30 p.m., EST) have put 
a question to listeners: Which of the best 
of our past programs would you like to 
hear again? Top favorites will be re- 
broadcast by transcription this winter. 

Readers can vote by sending a post- 
card to Radio Editor, PATHFINDER, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. Select first, second, third, 
fourth choices from this list: 

1942: (1) Orson Welles & Chris- 
topher Morley, guests. 1943: (2) Greg- 
ory Ratoff & Oscar Levant; (3) again 
Ratoff & Levant; (4) Wendell Willkie & 
Levant; (5) Marcia Davenport & Deems 
Taylor. 

1944: (6) William Davis & Levant. 
1945: (7) Ray Milland & Charles Jack- 
son; (8) Harold Stassen & Morley. 1946: 
(9) Beatrice Lillie & Moss Hart; (10) 
Bob Hope & Levant. 1947: (11) Ratoff 
& Levant; (12) Ratoff & Cornelia Skin- 
ner; (13) Ellis Arnall & Levant. 


Loop Photo Service 


BUFFOON. Clowning Sam waltzes around a 
woman guest. (SEE: Breakfast) 


DECEMBER 3, 1947 








DO YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING THIS EASY WAY 





Giving PATHFINDER ‘valves your Christmas gift problem 
quickly, easily and economically. Merely use this convenient 
form and attach check, money order or currency at our risk. 


Christmas Gift Oy er Cform 


CHRISTMAS RATES: 


one-year gift subscription $2 
one-year gift subscriptions $3 
one-year gift subscriptions $4 


a2 wn = 


one-year gift subscriptions $5 
Additional one-year gift 
subscriptions — $1.25 each. 


PATHFINDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


bother for you. 


Your name will be hand-penned on an 
attractive Christmas Card which will 
announce your gift. The card will be 
mailed first-class to reach your friends 
just before Christmas with no worry or 





Enclosed is $_________in payment for 
subscriptions to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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Hail today lo: 


CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 


PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Christmas gift 


For additional 
subscriptions, 
use separate 
sheet and 
attach. 








iT HAPPENS IN 


Within two seconds after pouncing on a wild 
steer, an expert bulldogger can wrestle it to 
the ground! 


= 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


To find out what happens in your 








stomach when you take Bayer Aspirin, | 


drop a Bayer tablet in a glass of water. 
Within two seconds, you'll see it start 
disintegrating. And it’s this amazing 
2-second speed—the result of three 
manufacturing steps instead of only 
one — that means really fast relief from 
ordinary headache. 

Bayer Aspirin also gives you effective 
and gentle relief. Its single active in- 
gredient is so effective doctors regularly 
prescribe it to ease pain... and is so 
gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. So always ask for 
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Bypaths 


Case Is Familiar 


How often Mffust I hide my shame 
When meeting some swell guy 

Of whom I can’t recall the name, 
No matter how I try. 


He seems to know me very well; 
His face does look familiar. 

He says: “Old boy, you’re looking swell!” 
Which makes me feel still sillier. 


Yet on occasion, ere we part, 
My stalling wins a breather: 
He calls me “Joe”—my name is “Art”— 
He doesn’t know me, either! 
S. Omar Barker 
If the buyers ever do strike it might 
be called a counter-revolution. 
7 ° a 
Vishinsky is attempting to root out 
Democracy with his noes. 
. e* * 
Sign on a jeep station wagon in Wash- 
ington: “Debt Valley.” 
_ _ 7 
After you get 
Your knowledge in college, 
Go to the mill 
For your skill. 
. * — 
It’s not especially controls that Uncle 
Sam needs—it’s a new set of brakes. 
- * ° 
Naturally it’s hard to keep the egg 
situation from getting scrambled. 
. . * 
Divorce-courts indicate that a fool 
and his Honey are soon parted. 
Current experiments hint that wet 
weather can be made to order with dry ice. 


Tax Tactics 


When lawmakers levy new taxes— 
A power we cannot gainsay them— 
I wouldn’t much mind if they also could 
find 
New taxpaying people to pay them! 
. . . 

Fortunately, the cost of living doesn’t 

affect the popularity of living. 
* * bal 

The new hemline makes it easier for a 

coward to hide behind a woman’s skirts. 
. 7 . 

Response. to the Truman food plan 
proves a republic is a land where every- 
body knows how a thing should be done 
except the officials handling the job. 

* o . 

Some people are born failures, some 
meet with misforttine, and some, like the 
Communists, nurse a perennial desire to 


| get something for nothing. 





BAYER ASPIRIN @ftume 


Like the weather, they’re always go- 
ing to do something about Franco, but 





“He's been living with his wife's family for 
two years.” 


never do. This is the little statesman who 
for years has been in the middle he played 
both ends against.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 

“Money talks” is an obsolete phrase. 
It goes without saying. — New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, 

Sd + . 

Every dog has his day. Even motor- 
ists have to watch out for the pedestrian 
after he gets in an ambulance.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 

° e . 

High prices are reported to be de- 
ferring marriages, an inevitable conse- 
quence of the discovery that one can’t live 
as cheaply as one, any more.—Hartford 
Courant. 

. - ” 

“Things are so tough at home,” said 
the voice on the bus, “we’re using up the 
leftovers from leftovers.” —Chicago Daily 
News. 

+ * . 

The giant pandas in China are be- 
coming extinct. But nothing of the kind 
seems to be possible with China’s civil 
war.—Kansas City Star. 





"Flying fish—my son brought them back with 
him from the Pacific.” 
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“THE ORDER IS MINE IF | GET THERE FIRST . . . BUT IS THERE TIME?” 





en . .. that’s what you gain when you 
go by air! Time to get the jump on competition . . . 
time to cover larger sales territories. More profitable 
hours added to weekend jaunts ... extra days at 
your destination on longer trips. Yes, the airlines 
give you time! 


Fly Martin . . . Gain Time! 


And that’s why major airlines are equipping with 
swift, ultramodern Martin transports. For these big, 
roomy airliners, 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes 
they supplant, bring high express speeds to every air- 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced militory circraft 
¢ Aerial gunturrets « Guided missiles ¢ Out- 
standing commercial planes for both passenger and 
cargo service © Marvinol resins (Martin Plastics & 
Chemicals Division) DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing air- 
craft (Martin Rotawings Division) « Mareng fuel tanks 
(licensed to U.S. Rubber Co.) * Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) « 
Stratovision aerial broadcasting (in conjunction with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.) * Aircraft ground-han- 
dling equipment (licensed to Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guord the peace and build 
better living in far-reaching fields 








AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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line city. High above plodding surface vehicles . . . 
away from dirt, noise and crowds... they whisk you 
along in luxurious comfort while the miles slip past 
as if by magic. They’re tops among transports! 


Proved in Service 
Now in airline service, the Martin 2-0-2 has opened 
a new era of swift, dependable transportation. 
Meanwhile, Martin is spurring production so more 
Americans can fly on these advanced airliners. . . 
and gain Time, Time, TIME! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





Zs/ THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU Zize Aime LI 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 











CHESTERFIELDS OF COURSE- 


THERE'S LOTS MORE SMOKING PLEASURE TO THEM 
—SAYS Man Hale 


FEATURED IN WARNER 


BROS. TECHNICOLOR 2 
PRODUCTION 
“MY WILD IRISH ROSE” 
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